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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook ... 


HE expected lull continued in sales of 

staple cotton gray goods, the previous 
activity having been above normal, but firmness of 
prices indicates belief that purchasing in volume will 
be renewed before long. . . . . Confidence increased 
in wool goods, although demand was unchanged ; more 
mills “sold up” on bathing suits; heavyweight under- 
wear still unsettled; broadsilk mills open summer lines 
with more interest than orders; raw silk firmer. 


Cotton Consumption Drops .. . 


OTTON consumption during December 

was lower than any month in 1929 and, 
with the exception of July, 1928, the lowest it has been 
in the past four years. Bureau of the 
Census figures show consumption for the month at 
453,892 bales, a drop of 79,409 bales as compared with 
December, 1928. Total for the five months 
ending Dec. 31 was 36,757 bales less than a similar 
period in 1928. There were 110,318 more 
bales on hand in consuming establishments at the end 
of 1929 than the previous year and 677,700 more in 
storage and compress. 


Cooperative Elects Officers .. . 


IRECTORS of the recently formed 

Cotton Cooperative Association met in 

\Vashington, on Jan. 14, and Allen Northington, Mont- 

gomery, Ala., Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Associa- 

tion, was elected president. Other officers elected were : 

©. O. Moser, Dallas, Tex., vice-president and _ secre- 

tary; Charles G. Henry, Little Rock., Ark., treasurer. 

ie Temporary headquarters of the association 

vill be at Dallas, Tex., selection of a permanent loca- 
tion having been postponed, pending investigation. 


lid for Lancashire .. . 
J H. THOMAS, England’s Minister of 
s 


Labor has announced that a strong finan- 
ial group in London is preparing to put up Sufficient 
‘apital to reorganize some of the backward industries, 
lacing them in a better position to increase export 
trade and thus decrease unemployment. It is strongly 
uspected that the Bank of England will be the nucleus 





for the banking group. It will be remem- 
bered that a committee was appointed last July to 
investigate the condition of the Lancashire cotton 
industry. Hearings have been held in private, but 
trade union leaders, invited to appear, let it be known 
that they had advised the Government first to help with 
advice and loans. Later, if reconstruction was not 
rapid enough, compulsory powers should be sought. 


Form Export Group .. . 
—.. of the Durene Association 


of America have formed an export 
association, under the provisions of the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act, to facilitate the conduct of their export 
business. .. . . The new company will be called the 
American Textile Trading Co. and offices have been 
opened in Philadelphia. . . The move is the result 
of more than a year of consideration and negotiation. 


VV ool Stock Institute Planned .. . 


CONFERENCE was held in New 

York, on Jan. 10, by leading factors 

of the wool stock industry for the purpose of making 

tentative plans for the organization of an Institute to 

serve the woolen rag-industry. . . . . H. E. Peabody, 

of The Wool Institute, Inc., outlined the operations 

of their organization and offered hearty cooperation. 

. . An organization committee was appointed and 

at a later meeting it was decided to proceed with the 

founding of an Institute, an invitation being extended 

to leading dealers to attend a general meeting in New 

York Jan. 24... . . The move is regarded as an im- 
portant and progressive step. 


Converters Hold Meeting .. . 


AN THE annual meeting of the Con- 
verters Association, held Jan. 14, the 
name was changed to Textile Converters Association, 
the feeling being that the term “converters” was too 
indefinite. Plans were laid for a drive for a 
broader membership and an increase in activity. .... 
M. J. Warner, who has been president of the asso- 
ciation for five years, asked to be relieved, due to 
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ill health, and was presented with a resolution of 
thanks and a silver loving cup..... Samuel Lam- 
port spoke in no uncertain terms of the evils of night 
operation and called upon the association to register 
disapproval of the practice, stating that only a small 
group of manufacturers opposed its abolition. 


To Direct Durene Promotion .. . 


HE Durene Association of America 

has secured the services of Ernest L. 
Starr, formerly managing director of the Rayon 
Institute, to take charge of the promotion of the 
trade-marked mercerized yarn, Durene.... . Plans 
for the coming year have been considerably expanded 
and the work of educating the trade and general 
public to the features of Durene will be actively 
carried forward. .... Mr. Starr’s excellent record 
in the promotion of rayon augurs success in the new 
enterprise. 


Hosiery Orders Lower... 


OSIERY orders booked during the 

month of November dropped below 
production, although the difference was not great. 
When compared with the October, 1929, and Novem- 
ber, 1928, orders, however, the decline approximated 
1,200,000 doz. pairs..... Department of Commerce 
reports received from 301 establishments indicate pro- 
duction of 5,413,094 doz. pairs, a decrease of 700,000 
as compared with October. Unfilled orders at the end 
of the month down 600,000 doz. pairs ; stocks decreased 
slightly. 


Sloan Addresses Mill Executives .. . 


ILL executives of the print cloth and 

narrow sheetings group met at lunch- 
eon, in Spartanburg, S. C., last Friday with George 
A. Sloan, president, The Cotton-Textile Institute 
iota ete Mr. Sloan stated that the success of cotton in 
gaining style importance was one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of the industry in the past year but 
continued effort was certainly necessary. ... . Cloth 
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printed during the first 11 months, he indicated, 
showed a gain of approximately 17% as compared 
with a similar period in 1928. 


The Fatted Calf... 


NE hosiery distributer sold more out 
size hosiery in one month than in the 
entire previous year by giving the old product the new 
name “splendide”. ... . Evidently “Ah, Madame is 
the ‘splendide’ type!” is more conducive to a loosening 


of the purse strings than “Step over to the out-size 
department please.”’ 


Wholesale Dry Goods Convention . . 


N JAN. 21 and 22, the Wholesale 

Dry Goods Institute will hold its third 
annual convention at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
eee Flint Garrison, director-general of the 
Institute, will give the principal address, speaking on 
the undeveloped opportunities of the wholesaler, a 
field which he has recently surveyed. .... The first 
day of the convention will be devoted to wholesaler- 
retailer relations and the second to the problem of 
securing cooperation with mills, S. R. Glassford, 
president, Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, being among the speakers. 


Machinery Survey .. . 


HE National Knitted Outwear Asso- 

ciation has announced that arrange- 
ments are being made with the Department of Com- 
merce to continue the survey of machinery in the 
outerwear industry..... Cleveland manufacturers 
have promised full cooperation in a machinery census, 
similar to that recently conducted in Philadelphia. 


Cotton Cloth Imports and Exports .. . 


MPORTS of specified kinds of cotton 
cloth for the eleven months ending No- 
vember, as announced by the Department of Commerce, 
totaled 45,179,236 sq.yd., a drop of about 1,500,000 





Members of “Brigade of Young Workers” from Soviet Textile Mill 
at Ivanovo-Voznesensk inspecting graphic charts comparing their 
work with previous operations 
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sq-yd. when compared with 1928. Lawns, organdies 
etc., of average yarn count above 40 and plain and 
fancy voiles decreased considerably, while dotted 
swisses showed a gain of about 250%. .... Exports 
for the same period totaled 529,535,000 sq.yd., cotton 
duck showing a large increase... . . The value per 
square yard of the imports was roughly twice that of 


the exports. .... Exports decreased sharply in 
November. 


Paraguay Plans Textile Expansion .. . 


ARAGUDAY wants to build up its textile 

industry, an opportunity possibly for 
the American exporter of textile machinery. There 
was no export to that country in October, but there 
were shipments of machines and parts to Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Vene- 
zuela and Guatemala... . . An executive decree has 
recently authorized, for five years, the admission, free 
from national, fiscal and municipal taxation, of all 
equipment and materials for new textile mills. 


Longer Sheets ... 


OSE who have been forced to arise 
from bed on a cold winter’s night and 
tuck the sheet in will be heartily in favor of the move 
to standardize on the 108 in. length..... Wide 
sheeting manufacturers gathered at The Cotton-Textile 
Institute offices this week and the feeling was general 
that merchandising and production had been handled 
with more intelligence in 1929 than in some time. 
very endeavor will be made to prevent overproduc- 
tion from intruding in the scene..... Favorable 
comment was heard on the work of the Institute in 
disseminating educational information among con- 
sumers. 


Clothing Production .. . 


HE total quantity of men’s suits cut 
by 292 establishments during the month 
f November was 7% less than in 1928. A loss of 
‘0% in suits made wholly or partly of wool was coun- 
erbalanced to some extent by the 57% gain in cotton, 


Ball Room of Ritz-Carlton, New York, all set for Pageant 
of the Golden Fleece which was held there last week 
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linen silk, mohair etc., according to figures of the 
Department of Commerce... . . Preliminary com- 
pilation shows that work clothing cut during November 
decreased about 19% as compared with October. 


Production vs. Sales .. . 


OR the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, the 

spread between sales and production of 
the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. was only 121,688 yd. 
and sales were in the lead..... There should be 
some sort of contest for the best balancing of produc- 
tion and distribution with the prize, we should judge, 
profits. 


The Textile Trend ... 


OTTON Textile Markets: Sales of 

staple gray goods have been relatively 
small since initial activity when print cloth prices 
were reduced last week. Bag sheetings quiet, with 
low bids declined. Several print cloth producers hold- 
ing for advances. Sizeable volume in fine goods at 
unchanged prices. Staple, part-wool, plaid blankets 
reduced an average of 74% from last year. 

Wool Textile Markets: Sentiment improved in wool 
goods markets although orders showed no marked 
change. Present ideas lean toward continuing spring 
prices into the fall. Staples are expected to open 
around Jan. 20 on unchanged basis. Reordering from 
clothiers completed, but direct-to-consumer outlets still 
afford potential buying power. Coverts and tricolaines 
active in women’s wear. Inquiry for worsted yarns 
broadening conservatively. 

Knit Goods Markets: Outerwear active; more mills 
“sold up” on 1930 bathing-suits; steady novelty 
sweater demand. Heavyweight underwear reduction 
likely to be general; buyers in “shopping” mood; 
few orders. Hosiery improves, but real spring call 
has not yet developed. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk firmer, and prices 
advance 5c.; steady, moderate buying. Thrown silk 
also strengthens, with fair demand. Spun silk steady. 
Broadsilk mills open summer lines ; keen interest shown 
by retailers and cutters, but little buying. 
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With the Editors 
this Week 





The Washington Conference 


HE 


group of cotton manufacturers Thursday of this 


conference between President Hoover and a 
week could hardly be expected to develop new and start- 
ling thoughts. The industry has been diagnosed thor- 
oughly in the past. Its weakness and its shortcomings, 
in comparison with other more successful industries, 
have been exposed. The steps necessary to overcome 
those weaknesses have been enumerated and emphasized. 

The real result expected from the conference was the 
injection of a new psychology, a new determination on 
the part of all units in cotton manufacture to adopt the 
measures recognized as essential to fundamental progress. 

The industry has the machinery for the prosecution 
of these ideals. In The Cotton-Textile Institute, it has 
a fact-finding and educational organization which is of- 
fering to manufacturers each year a more complete 
presentation and interpretation of information. In ad- 
dition, it has, in the National Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, a body representing leaders both 
North and South which can tackle problems falling out- 
side the scope of the Institute. The committee invited 
by the President to discuss certain phases of the situa- 
tion, can, by focussing attention directly on these prob- 
lems, be helpful in hastening their solution. 

he industry includes in its personnel men who are 
as progressive and as enlightened as any industrial lead- 
ers in the country. 

What, then, is wrong with the picture? Merely the 
fact that the average executive still thinks of himself 
as an individual operating within his own sphere; and 
considers the whole program of cooperative action as a 
job for the other fellow. 

(hursday’s conference at the White House should 
contribute a great deal toward the elimination of this 
self-isolation and toward the education of the individual. 


Merely the fact that the President of the United States 
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recognizes in one specific industry a condition demanding 
his attention, should make every cotton manufacturer in 
the country think more intensively about his own job in 
relation to the industry as a whole. The added fact that 
the President speaks not merely as an officer of the Gov- 
ernment but as a man who has contributed more to 
fundamental business progress than any individual alive 
today, should insure continuing attention to the doctrines 
for which he stands. 

These doctrines are neither dogmatic nor bureaucratic 
in nature. They are principles whose soundness has been 
established through years of experience in other indus- 
tries. The President knows that curtailment can be— 
and must be—effected individually and in varying degree 
according to necessity. He knows that market research 
and its application are essential. He knows that price 
cutting below a profitable level, merely to move sluggish 
stocks, helps no one but can wreck an industry and the 
trades which depend upon it. 

He recognizes particularly the inter-relationship of all 
industry. It was this recognition which impelled him 
to inaugurate a series of general conferences at Wash- 
ington following the Wall Street crash last fall. 

He has now given public recognition to the weak spots 
of one industry, and to its failure to put itself in step 
with new trends in American business. This is the only 
deduction which can be drawn from Thursday’s con- 
ference, following the letter recently addressed to him 
by Henry P. Kendall. 

In other words the background of official and public 
opinion created by that conference represents a challenge 
to cotton manufacturers. It does not seem possible that 
they will dodge the issue, by failing to get solidly behind 
every sound movement for correction of existing weak- 
nesses. 


Tribute to George Sloan 


HOSE who knew George Sloan during his three 
years as secretary of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
had no doubt of his ability to undertake the larger 
responsibility which his election to the presidency of that 


organization placed upon him. It is gratifying to note 


that this opinion is shared by those who come into con- 
tact with Mr. Sloan in the field. The following well- 
earned tribute is reprinted from the editorial page of the 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Journal: 


“If judgment of local newspapermen carries weight, no 
mistake was made when George A. Sloan was chosen to 
succeed Walker D. Hines as president of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Mr. Hines of his own volition retiring from that 
post recently, and being still vitally identified with the 
organization as chairman of its board of directors. Any 
place made vacant by Walker D. Hines, in either war or 
peace times, leaves a great big void; for he is a man who 
does big things in a big way, a sound, quick, practical 
thinker and doer, who can grasp the intricacies and diffi- 
culties of the biggest problems of transportation or industry, 
coordinate and classify them and set up a sound, working, 
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perating basis that passes muster in the world of finance 
nd business. 

“Mr. Sloan carries to his big job youth, enthusiasm, 
horough efficiency and a personality rare and refreshing in 
such a post of big business. His candor and sincerity as 
ie tells the newspapermen just what The Cotton-Textile 
institute is, what it is doing, what it hopes to do, impress 
iis hearers. He has no card up his sleeve, and no good 
mixing or jollying to hand out like the average politician. 
[he prosperity of the textile industry, so vitally interwoven 
into the economic and industrial life of the nation, and the 
South especially, as well as advantage to the cotton producer 
alike, are the big problems of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
New uses of cotton are being discovered through its oper- 
ations and activities, and present uses increased and ex- 
panded. And in the manufacturing of the raw material, the 
best plans and methods that insure the running of the 
machinery, and the welfare of the workers, the Institute is 
doing some of its best work, ably officered and directed by 
men like Sloan and Hines.” 


Textile Credits 


T WOULD be unfortunate if one of the bright spots 

in the textile industry—the credit situation—becomes 
tarnished by the pressure of competition. That credit 
men are alert to the possibility was demonstrated at a 
recent symposium on textile credits sponsored by the 
New York Board of Trade. 

There has been a tendency, of late years, on the part 
of manufacturers to criticize selling organizations. Un- 
doubtedly distribution is far from perfect, but just as 
undoubtedly, sales mediums have displayed considerable 
ability in dealing with some of the problems which over- 
production has forced upon them. 

This is particularly true with respect to credit. Large 
production necessitates wide distribution and wide dis- 
tribution means selling many accounts and taking risks. 
To date losses have been kept to a minimum through 
careful analysis and cooperation between the various 
credit factors. 

The danger lies in two directions, the first being the 
employment of long, or “special,” terms, in reality only 
a subterfuge for price cutting and heir to all the evils of 
the latter vicious circle. Long terms, in addition, post- 
pone payment to such an extent that the purchaser is 
prone to be unduly buoyant and overbuy, with the atten- 
dant demoralization. 

The second danger lies in too cheap credit. Undoubt- 
edly the extension of credit is a vital factor in promoting 
prosperity, but there are times when a too liberal policy 
does more harm than good. A fine distinction should be 
drawn between the fostering of growing concerns and 
unwarranted gambling merely as a means of moving 
merchandise, for it is a truism that goods are not sold 
until paid for. 

These, and similar problems, were discussed at the 
symposium and it is to be hoped that methods may be 
found to standardize terms and keep the situation in 
hand. Unfortunately, it is beyond the reach of credit 
men to remove the real cause of the present disturbance, 
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excessive competition, but at least they can continue 
their cooperative efforts, and salesmen and others should 
realize that if they wish to preserve the bright spot they 
should keep “hands off” and “let the credit man do it.” 


Aviation —The New Consuming 


Market 


NE of the first thoughts of 1930 for the textile 

industry is the development of new consuming mar- 
kets. The rapid growth of domestic airplane manufac- 
ture offers interesting possibilities in this field. During 
1929 each month revealed new uses for textiles in the 
airplane industry, and it is stating the obvious to remark 
that this trend will continue through the year now 
opening. 

The volume of business represented in this new de- 
mand is small at present, but the market is broadening 
steadily. Upholstery for airplane interiors, felt for 
machinery, carpets, draperies and fabrics for uniforms,— 
these are only a few of the textile needs of the airplane 
manufacturer. With the increase in production of air- 
craft, the smallest textile unit needed will assume a 
proportionately greater significance as regards volume 
business. 

Some fabric producers already have recognized the 
possibilities of this new market and are actively promot- 
ing their products in mediums reaching the airplane man- 
ufacturer. However, the textiles represented by this 
group are comparatively few. There remains a wide range 
of fabrics actually needed in the new industry which could 
be promoted with profit to the textile firms during 1930. 

The textile industry needs new outlets for its products. 
Here is one already waiting, and which offers promise 
of almost infinite growth. A good New Year resolution 
for the textile manufacturer would be to study aviation’s 
needs in the light of his own product; many fabrics are 
available in their present state ; others would be available 
to the aircraft builder with a few changes. Wouldn’t 
it be worth while to spend a little time studying and 
experimenting to find out what are the actual and po- 
tential textile needs of this growing industry? 
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President Hoover Confers 


with Cotton Textile Leaders 


RESIDENT HOOVER discussed existing condi- 

tions in the cotton textile industry with a group of 

leaders in that industry at a conference at the exec- 
utive offices on Thursday of this week, for the purpose 
of considering what methods should be employed to 
remedy its economic weaknesses. The effect of the 
conference is to give added force to the movement for 
more general adoption, in the cotton textile industry, of 
measures that have been successfully applied in other 
industries to their production and distribution problems. 

No extraordinary methods for heading the industry 
on the road to prosperity were proposed at the con- 
ference. Mr. Hoover stated principles to which all 
industries must adhere to assure their proper func- 
tioning. As they are purely economic, there is no 
implication that their application will controvene 
legal safeguards surrounding freedom of 
competition. 
The delegation attending the 

included Walker D. Hines, 
chairman of Board of the 


conference 
of New York, 
Cotton-Textile 


Institute; George A. Sloan, of New York, 
president of the Institute; Robert Amory, 
of Amory, Browne & Co., Boston ; 


Bailey, of Wellington, Sears & 
Co., New York; S. Marshall ai 
Beattie, president of the Pied- n ee. 
mont Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C.; 

Morgan Butler, treasurer of But- # 
ler Mill, New Bedford, Mass.; Jj 
Charles A. Cannon, of Kannap- 
olis, N. C., president of Cannon 
Mills Co.; J. McDonald Comer, 
of Birmingham, Ala., president 
of Avondale Mills; Julius W. Cone, ¢ 











. 


sreensboro, 
president of Cone Export and Commission Co.; B. B. 


Gossett, of Charlotte, N. C., president of Chadwick 
Hoskins & Co.; H. P. Kendall, of Boston, president of 
Kendall Co.; John A. Law, of Spartanburg, S. C., presi- 
dent of Saxon Mills; Gerrish H. Milliken, of New York 
City, president of Deering, Milliken & Co.; Charles 
Pinnell, of New York, president of Fred Butterfield & 
Co.; Malcolm Chace, of Providence, R. I., cotton 
manufacturer and large stockholder in New England 
mills; Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers ; and W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

This group of leaders in the industry, representing 
both the North and South, was accompanied to the con- 
ference by Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce ; 
Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and 
Edward T. Pickard, chief of the Textile Division of the 
sureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The Presi- 
dential conference was followed by another at the Carlton 
Hotel which was attended by William L. Cooper, chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; T. R. 
Taylor, assistant chief of the Bureau, and other Bureau 
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officials. At the later conference detailed consideration 
was given to the application of the measures suggested 
at the conference with President Hoover. 

The following statement was issued to the press 
Thursday afternoon: 

“A group of representative cotton textile executives 
met with the President and Department of Commerce 
officials today to discuss basic problems affecting the 
general welfare in the industry, its employes and the 
Following the conference with the President, 
the discussion continued through the luncheon period 
with Secretary Lamont, Assistant Secretary of Com- 

merce Klein, and other officials of the Department 
of Commerce. 

“Government officials expressed a sympathetic 
interest in the educational efforts that are going 
forward in the industry to place it on a 
sound economic basis. Orderly production 
and merchandising was stressed and par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the further 
necessity of extending market research and 
intensive sales efforts. 

“Among other topics put forward and 
discussed was the desirability of greater 
cultivation of export markets. 
It was pointed out that existing 
markets abroad consumed the 
approximate equivalent of the 
entire cotton goods production 
of the country for 21 work- 
ing days. 

“Until recently the industry 
had been backward in placing 
its products before the public 
through national advertising and other sales promotional 
efforts, and the favorable result from recent developments 
in this direction which were largely responsible for a 
20% increase in the amount of cotton goods finished 
in 1929 over 1928 was commented upon enthusiastically. 
The urgency 6f continuing and extending this promo- 
tional work was stressed.” 

Beyond this formal statement, no information was 
available, at the time of going to press, regarding fur- 
ther specific topics discussed or types of action proposed. 
It is presumed that consideration was given to the pro- 
posal originally made by Henry P. Kendall to the Presi- 
dent to the effect that the industry adopt a voluntary 
agreement for a shorter working week and take steps 
toward the elimination of night work. However no men- 
tion of this subject was made to representatives of the 
press following the conference. 

It is generally felt in the industry that Thursday’s 
meeting will contribute to more aggressive prosecution 
of cooperative efforts now under way. It is regarded as 
particularly significant that Government officials ex- 
pressed a sympathetic interest in the educational work 
being conducted by the industry itself to insure sounder 
economic development. 
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Converters Association Condemns 


Unregulated Goods Production 


RUE to the promise contained in the advance 

notice, the Converters Association considered vital 

matters at the annual meeting held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, Jan. 14. Night work 
was condemned in no uncertain manner by Sam Lamport, 
who called on the converters to register their disap- 
proval of this practice. He declared that this economic 
fallacy could be traced to not more than 10 southern 
mills, whose actions are contrary to the advanced think- 
ing of the majority. As a definite suggestion, Mr. Lam- 
port suggested that the association’s gray goods commit- 
tee, which has been meeting with mill and selling inter- 
ests, convey to these people the con- 
verters disapproval of unregulated 
gray goods production. 

After five years of untiring work 
as president of the association Mony 
J. Warner asked to be relieved of 
that office due to ill health, although 
he will continue on the board of di- 
rectors and as chairman of the arbi- 
tration board. Henry Lauten, first 
vice-president filled the chair in his 
place. Louis F. Hall in behalf of the 
membership, presented Mr. Warner 
with a silver loving cup, while the 


board of directors, through Mr. 
Lauten, tendered a_ resolution of 
thanks and appreciation for Mr. 


Warner’s untiring service on behalf 
of the association. 

It was proposed and voted affirma- 
tively that the organization known 
since 1912 as the Converters Asso- 
ciation, change its name immediately 
to the Textile Converters Association. 
This was the initial step in a program 
to strengthen the influence and mem- 
bership of the organization. A membership drive will 
be launched in the near future with Samuel Lamport as 
chairman of the committee to conduct the campaign. 
No pledges were asked, but the thought was advanced 
that during the year each firm represented in the associa- 
tion should endeavor to bring in an additional firm. 

Concentrated specialized groups conforming to dif- 
ferent branches of the trade were formed to carry on 
the functions of the association. The new groupings 
and their heads include: David Loeb, head of clothier’s 
lining division; Joseph Kahn, head of shirting section: 
Arthur Fluegelman, head of wash and white goods sec- 
tion; Walter B. Levett, head of corset, brassiere and 
kindred fabrics; E. A. Weiller, head of drapery, uphol- 
stery, ticking and kindred materials. These division 
heads automatically become members of the board to 
which Walter O. Dunnock was also elected. 

The chairman of the evening, Mr. Lauten, mentioned 
several matters which were on the program for con- 
sideration during the year. Among them were the Com- 


Converters 









M. J. Warner, Retiring President 
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mittee on Gray Goods Tolerance, seeking definitions of 
count, weight, width, seconds, oil stains, deliveries, claims 
and cancellations. Others were trade mark registration, 
integrity of textiles, uniform terms, uniform cost ac- 
counting and the membership drive. A committee co- 
operating with the Finishers Association will consider 
finishers’ quotations and contracts, branding of fast 
colors, abuse of commercial dyed grounds and fast color 
overprints, notice for taking off rollers, cost of engraving, 
and case charges. 

Mr. Lauten’s address follows in part: 

“So far, this association has really only taken up matters 
of general interest affecting all con- 
verters. Now the time has come when 
we must specialize and adopt ways and 
means by which every branch of this 
industry can obtain such benefits as each 
branch needs and demands. 

“I was not happy when the shirting 
branch organized a separate association 
and I am frank to confess that I am 
even more perturbed by the recent 
establishment of the Clothing Cotton 
Converters Association. I expressed 
my views at one of the preliminary 
meetings of that association and [ still 
contend that the betterment of condi- 
tions in this industry does not lie in the 
hands of this or that branch, or this or 
that group, but in a greater and more 
powerful Converters’ Association of all 
the branches. I therefore, plead with 
the shirting group and the newly formed 
Clothing Cotton Converters Association 
to take up the matter of amalgamation 
or merging with this, the parent 
organization. 

“You will have observed that in- 
dividually, little can be accomplished. 
The problems are too universal and 
coordination and cooperation among 
ourselves must take the place of selfish- 
ness and aloofness. Unless we all adopt the rule that good 
faith and honesty among ourselves shall prevail, you will not 
gain anything by one, two or 20 associations. 

“Tt is unfortunate, but nearly all industrial organizations 
have failed for that very reason. It is my contention that 
even a czar could not cure the evils of this industry unless 
all branches were first satisfied and willing to act straight- 
forwardly. and fairly. 

“It is true that The Cotton-Textile Institute still has 
tremendous problems to solve; that the mill industry has 
been running on a suicidal plan of prices involving losses. 
This is not the fault of the Institute or any association but 
is the fault of the members of those associations and, prin- 
cipally, of the non-members. Slowly but surely the acknowl- 
edgement of the truth and the necessity for cooperation is 
breaking through, as attested by the acceptance of universal 
curtailment. The mill owners are justly entitled to a reason- 
able return on their investment. 

‘We are responsible ourselves for most of our troubles. 
We all have cut the corners too sharp and too often. No 
matter which way we approach our position, our conditions 
or troubles, it always comes back to the first principle of 
live and let live, of fairness, and of cooperation.” 


Association 
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Tron Stain on Wool 
Stock 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. Hole in Knit Fabric 
Bleached with Peroxide 





Fig. 3. Ou Stain Causing 
Hole Shown in Fig. 2 


Kliminating 


SPOTS 


and SI'AINS 


from Textile Materials 


By Herbert C. Roberts 


POTS and stains are probably the cause of more 

second-quality merchandise which must be sold at 

a loss than any other single factor. A piece which 
is off shade, over weight, under weight, too harsh, or too 
soft can be utilized if kept intact and not mixed with 
others, to make a salable garment. On the other hand, a 
piece of cloth containing a spot or stain is worthless in the 
affected area, and seldom does an allowance of an eighth 
of a yard provide a means of cutting a garment so the 
spot will not show. 

The old saying “an ounce of prevention is worth 
more than a pound of cure” is certainly 
true with respect to spots and stains; 
nevertheless, the manufacturer must ap- 
ply both preventive and curative meas- 
ures, if his finished goods are to be free 
from these defects. 


and 


A few typical spots 
and stains will be described and _illus- 
trated. Both preventive and curative 
measures will be outlined for these cases, 
with the thought that others will avoid 
them as far as possible or be able to re- 


essing. 


AN EPIDEMIC of spots 
stains on textiles 
is encountered more or 
less frequently in all 
branches of textile proc- 
The author de- 
scribes typical stains on 
silk and woolen yarns 


Samples of the oil and yarn were sent to a 
chemist for his analysis and recommendation. The 
chemist reported that he could find nothing the matter 
with the oil, but that the yarn showed the presence 
of considerable iron. He advised a systematic search 
to find the source of the iron contamination. He also 
advised that all goods in process showing this brownish 
cast due to iron could be salvaged by treating the finished 
material with oxalic acid. The goods should be placed 
in a washer, and 2% oxalic acid solution (2 Ib. to 12 
gal. of water) added until the folds of the cloth are 
just covered. The bath should be heated 
to 180° F. and the fabric worked for 
4 hr., or until the yellow cast disappears 
from the goods. The goods should then 
be thoroughly rinsed with hot water and 
finally with cold water until no acid re- 
action is obtained with litmus paper 
(turning blue paper red). 

A systematic investigation of the va- 
rious processes through which the yarn 
passed showed that the iron stains were 


; and fabrics, and sug- . was 
move them before serious damage has ~~ E coming from the steamer. This was a 
been caused. gests measures to pre- home-made machine, fashioned from an 
A mill equipped to make white blankets | vent their occurrences. iron tank which had a rounded bottom. 


and flannels had a steady run for nearly 

two years, making the styles and weights from the 
same stocks. No changes in the source of any of 
the supplies such as wool-oil, soap, or alkali had been 
made. It was noticed suddenly that the filling had 
a brownish yellow cast after steaming. The discolor- 
ation could not be removed in the scouring or bleach- 
ing. There was nothing noticeable about the yarn before 
steaming. 

This led the management to believe that some change 
must have been made by the manufacturer in the com- 
position of the wool-oil which would cause it to react 
with steam and oxidize to a dark color on the stock. 
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A box with perforated bottom and sides 
served as a holder for the filling bobbins. Steam was 
supplied by an open pipe, entering the bottom of the 
tank. 

This iron tank had at all times about 3 in. of water 
in it. When the steam was turned on, the pressure 
caused this rusty water to be shot up through the per- 
forations in the yarn holder and splash on the yarn, 
depositing a rusty iron stain. 

Trouble from this source was eliminated by making 
another hole in the bottom of the tank and threading 
a short nipple and valve into the hole. This provided 
a means of draining off any condensed steam. A further 
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Fig. 4. Damage in Worsted 
Yarn Due to Lubricating Oil 


precaution was taken to prevent the steam rushing into 
the tank and up through into the goods, by placing a 
“T” in a horizontal position, at the end of the steam 
pipe. This divided the force of the steam and sent 
it out sideways, and there was very little danger of 
any matter present coming in contact with the filling 
bobbins. 


Stains from the Picker Room 


Iron stains are very common in all branches of the 
textile industry, yet sometimes are not easily recognized. 
They are the most conspicuous in white and _ light 
colored goods. Their source or cause is very often 
difficult to locate. 

The recent experience of a knitting mill making 
stock-mixture overcoatings serves as an 
excellent example to show how iron stains 
from an unusual cause can be detected and 
located by the application of chemical 
knowledge and resourcefulness. 

The card tender noticed when he drew 
stock from a bin, one Monday morning, 
a peculiar reddish brown stain in the 
white wool of an oxford blend. This stain was all 
through the stock and was not the familiar yellow 
stain sometimes found in wool. The blend was one 
that had been laid down Saturday; part had _ been 
blown from the mixing room Saturday, while the re- 
mainder was run through the mixing picker, oiled, 
and blown to the card room the following Monday. 
It was the customary practice of this mill to lay down 
a blend of about 1,500 Ib. to 2,000 lb. This was run 
through the mixing picker, equipped with a Bramwell 
feed and a spraying device, thence into a gauze room. 
After the entire lot had been run into the gauze room, 
it was removed and run through the mixing picker a 
second and third time. The wool-oil emulsion was 
sprayed on the stock during the first and second 


Fig. 5a. Detail of Worsted 
Damaged by Oil Stains 


THE AUTHOR of this be 
article traces origin of 
various stains on silk and 
wool. He gives methods 


to remove them. 
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Fig. 5b. Detail of Worsted 
Damaged by Oil Stains 


passages, but not the third. After the final passage 
the stock was blown from the gauze room to the bins 
in the card room located on the third floor. Noon-time 
Saturday, would frequently find a lot which had been 
run through the picker twice and left in the gauze room 
over the week end. When this was the case, the mixing 
picker was shut down after the last of the stock was 
placed in the hopper. 

The mill chemist analyzed the stains, of which the 
left hand tuft of Fig. 1 is a typical example, and found 
them to be iron stains. Inasmuch as the stains were 
first noticed in the raw stock, the cause could, obviously, 
not be caused in the dyeing or wet finishing. A check- 
up of the stocks used in this blend showed that part of 
the bale of white wool remained in the stock-house. 

This was carefully gone over and found to 
free from any stains. An analysis 
showed it to be free from iron. This meant 
that the stain was caused somewhere be- 
tween the mixing room and the card room. 

The water used to make the emul- 
sion and the wool-oil were each exam- 
ined. The wool-oil was free from iron 
and the water showed only the normal iron content 
(1 p.p.m.), which certainly could cause no trouble. 

Rusty Mixing Picker 

The mixing picker was then examined and the pins 
and teeth were found to be rusty, many of them showing 
signs of being pitted. Fig. 1 is a lock of rusty wool 
found embeded in the picker. Further investigation 
brought out the fact that the knitter had been com- 
plaining about the yarn being too dry to knit perfectly. 
The man in charge of the picker room did not wish to 
increase the amount of wool-oil, nor did he feel that 
increasing the water in the emulsion, would do any 


good. He felt any radical change might change the 
weights of the roping in the card room. He had 
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learned that glycerin had the prop- 
erty of picking up and _ holding 
moisture, and had added 1 gal. of 
glycerin to each 100 gal. of emul- 
sion in his mixing tank. No one 
had been advised of this change, but 
the knitter found his yarn knit bet- 
ter on the machines. He had over- 
looked the fact that the glycerin 
would hold moisture in the stock left 
in the picker over the week-end and 
after a short time this would be suf- 
ficient to wash or wipe off all the 
oil that had been embedded in the 
metal pores of the picker-pins. The 
reaction of the glycerin and water 
had caused the pins to rust, and this 
rust rubbed off on the stock, causing 
the damage. 

The black shade of this oxford 
blend had been dyed with logwood. 
Therefore a treatment with oxalic 
acid could not be used to remove 
the stain unless all the white had 
been picked out and treated separately. This stock 
had to be set aside and worked off in blends where 
it would not show. 


Tender Bleached Goods 


Lubricating oil, if allowed to remain in woolen 
goods, will ruin wool which is subsequently given a 
peroxide bleach. Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate examples of 
this nature. Fig. 2 is a section of a knit hat which 
has been fulled, scoured, and bleached with peroxide. 
The firm making these hats had had a long run on 
them, but all of the previous hats had been dyed in dark 
shades. In order to increase sales, it was decided to 
introduce a line of white and light colored numbers. 
Serious trouble occurred during the process. 

After finishing, it was noticed that many hats had 
little brown stains and quite a few were full of little 
holes, resembling moth holes or holes such as are 
caused by dropping hot pipe ashes on the goods. The 
cause was apparently a mystery. At first it was thought 
that some undissolved particles of sodium peroxide had 
come in contact with the goods. To be sure that this 
would not happen again, the bleach bath was made up 
in a separate container and strained through several 
thicknesses of cheese cloth when adding it to the bleach 
tub. This precaution did not eliminate the trouble, and 
holes occurred as frequently as ever. It was therefore 
concluded that the cause lay outside the bleach house; 
still the fact remained that no holes were visible before 
bleaching, but were present after bleaching. 

The search started in the knitting room. A man was 
detailed to watch every operation and to report any- 
thing that seemed unusual and out of the ordinary. The 
first thing that he noticed was a large number of oil 
stains made in the knitting room. In asking questions 
about these oil stains, such as seen in Fig. 2, he was 
told that a so-called stainless oil was used, and no more 
stains were being made than usual. When making the 
colored hats, the stains were evidently washed out and 
no complaints had ever been made about oil stains 
or spots. 


Fig. 6. 


Stains from Metal 


Nevertheless, the investigator took several of these 
hats and marked the outline of these stains with a 
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Black Filling Stains 
in Silk Fabric 





white sewing thread; these were 
scoured, and fulled. They were 
then inspected before bleaching. In 
looking at the hat, no spots were 
visible in the area bounded by the 
thread, but in holding the hat up 
to the light and looking through it, a 
dark black spot was seen. The cover 
or nap raised by fulling had cov- 
ered it over, and it was scarcely 
seen. They were put through the 
bleaching process, and after drying, 
wherever there was a_ previously 
outlined oil stain, there was either 
a hole as in Fig. 2, or a small 
brown spot. 

It was explained that, due to the 
presence of small metallic particles 
of the worn parts of the knitting 
machine being carried into the cloth 
by the oil and not being removed 
during the scouring and fulling a 
reaction between these particles of 
metal and the peroxide was set up. 
This is termed an exothermic reaction ; that is to say, heat 
was developed to such an extent that the wool was 
scorched and actually burned. 

When the facts were known, future damage was pre- 
vented by changing the oil used to lubricate the knitting 
machines to one of a heavier body that would cling to 
the metal better and would not drip on the goods. A 
system of inspection was adopted, whereby the hats 
were sorted before scouring and those having oil spots 
were treated separately with a solvent, which would 
dissolve the oil and place the metallic particles in a 
condition where they would be washed out before the 
goods were bleached. 


Oil Damages Worsted Yarn 


When using an oxidizing bleaching method, such as 
a peroxide bleach, any particles of metal are oxidized 
as well as the impurities in the fibers. These metallic 
particles may be minute pieces of bearings and working 
parts of the machines. When the metal oxidizes, so 
much heat is given off in such a small area, that the 
liquid can not absorb it with sufficient rapidity to pre- 
vent burning of the fibers. 

A worsted yarn mill recently had a sad experience 
which convinced them of the forcefulness and truth of 
this statement. A lot of knitting yarn had been bleached 
with peroxide, and when inspected, a number of skeins 
were found to have greenish to brown stains, such as are 
seen in the dark pcertion of Fig. 4. In many places 
the yarn was very tender and looked as if it had been 
dipped in a caustic soda solution at this point. A mag- 
nified view of the stain is seen in Fig. 5. 

At some stage of the manufacturing process, worn 
lubricating oil had dripped or was thrown from a 
bearing onto these skeins. It had escaped notice. 
Obviously a scouring formula used in scouring a yarn 
of this character, would not be strong enough to remove 
these stains. If the scouring formula did remove any 
of the oil it would only remove the most readily emul- 
sifiable portions and leave the heavier bodies behind, 
including the carbon residue and any metallic particles. 

Unfortunately when the fibers have been so com- 
pletely oxidized and burned as in this case, nothing 
can be done to restore the yarn. It would certainly 
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pay to examine each skein for oil stains and other 
imperfections before scouring and treat these separately. 
If many skeins appear as these did, it is probable that 
something is radically wrong with the grade of lubri- 
cating oil used in some bearing. Or the bearings may 
be worn to such an extent that a grade of oil heavy 
enough to stay in the bearing would set up too much 
internal or fluid friction, and in this case it would be 
necessary to repair the bearing. 

A recommended method for removing these stains 
prior to bleaching would be to add to the regular 
scouring formula a good solvent containing either pine 
oil, cresylic acid, or both. In most cases, the product 
containing cresylic acid would have a greater emulsi- 
fying action and would give a more complete removal 
of the lubricating-oil stain, and at the same time would 
not harshen or injure the yarn. 

After scouring and rinsing the yarn until free from 
the scouring agents, the goods should be steeped in a 
warm oxalic acid bath to dissolve and remove the iron. 
A practical working formula would consist of using 
1% oxalic acid based on the weight of the yarn; a 
short bath (1 to 10 ratio) will prove most satisfactory. 
The temperature should be held at 110° F. to 130° F. 
for 4 hr., or until the stains have disappeared. The 
goods are then rinsed free from acid and leached in 
the regular manner. 


Streaks in Silk Goods 


In the manufacturing of silk fabrics, such as crepes, 
many stains occur which impair the value of the mer- 
chandise. The determination of the cause is many 
times exceedingly difficult; and likewise, the question 
of whether they can be removed is very problematical. 

Blackened filling stains are very common. They may 

vary in length from almost a speck, up to two or three 
inches in length. Fig. 6 shows a typical group of these 
filling stains. In this case the stains are scattered over 
the entire width of the fabric and do not come in the 
same place or beneath each other in any pattern. These 
are caused by blackened filling such as the quills shown 
in Fig. 7. 
_ Filling may be soiled at different stages of manu- 
facturing, and the operation in which the stain is pro- 
duced largely determines the ease with which it can 
be removed in the boil-off. 
Given a piece of finished 
fabric, it is impossible to 
determine at what oper- 
ation the stain was caused 
and likewise it is almost 
impossible to tell from an 
examination of the grege 
goods. To visualize this 
impossibility, one has only 
to trace a quill filling from 
the raw silk to the shuttle 
and note the operations 
where a stain can be pro- 
duced. If it were possible 
to tell exactly where the 
stain was made, a method 
of treatment could be pre- 
scribed which would be 
practically certain to re- 
move the stain in the 
boil-off. 

The first operation is the 





Fig. 7. Stained Silk on Quills 
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soaking. The only way a dark stain, which defies removal, 
can be produced in the soaking is the use of an incorrect 
tint, the misuse of a good tint, or the use of the wrong 
type or amount of a soaking oil. The regular throwsters 
tints are very fugitive colors. They are readily destroyed 
or removed by hot alkalies and soap solutions. If ihe 
tint is purchased from a reliable source, the danger from 
the use of a tint that is not fugitive is practically nil. 


Use of Tints 


A good tint, if not used properly, will produce a stain 
that is exceedingly difficult to remove in the degumming. 
If too large a quantity is employed or if the tint is 
not thoroughly dissolved, it will fix itself to the silk 
unevenly and in great concentrations in certain portions 
of the fibers. It then becomes tightly twisted in the 
subsequent operations and requires a severe boil-off, 
that is to say, the use of excessive amounts of degum- 
ming material, to say nothing of a longer time for the 
boil-off operation. This may be so severe in some cases, 
that the fibers may be broken or chafed before the last 
trace of the tint is removed. 

In order to determine whether a stain in the filling 
is caused by incomplete removal of the tint, it is first 
necessary to degum a small sample in the usual manner. 
It is then boiled in a small quantity of dyestuff-stripper, 
such as hydrosulphite or sulphoxylate. For a laboratory 
test a gram of one of these products dissolved in 500 c. c. 
of water and brought to a boil is used. The swatch 
of silk is dropped in this solution, then a few drops 
of acetic acid are added, and the sample boiled gently 
for 15 min. Should the color be destroyed, we can 
assume that the stain was caused by excessive use of 
tint, the wrong kind of tint, or some undissolved tint 
being twisted into the fibers. If the stain remains, we 
can assume that it is grease or oil. 

The material used in the soaking bath may be the 
indirect cause of stained filling such as in Fig. 7. 
Should the amount of soaking oil used be in excess, 
the soaking bath too hot or too alkaline, there is a 
danger of opening up the fibers or causing split fibers. 
These fibers are more or less separated, and lint, grease, 
oil, and dirt become easily attached. With each suc- 
cessive operation, the impurities become more tightly 
twisted into the thread and their removal is impossible 
without extra operations 
and increased cost. Stains 
of this character are al- 
most invisible after boil- 
ing-off, and although not 
sufficiently removed to 
permit the goods to be sold 
as white, would be scarcely 
noticed in any except the 
lightest shades. 

Filling may be soiled 
during the winding, twist- 
ing, or doubling, in fact 
any operation where yarn 
can become caught in a 
bearing, or come in contact 
with a greasy twister ring 
or bar which has _ been 
oiled too heavily, or one 
upon which too light a 
twister-ring grease has 
been used. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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1930 Durene Campaign Outlined 





Bachrach 


EMBERS of the Durene Association of America 
held a meeting this week when details of their 
advertising campaign were outlined and plans 
completed to make this one of the largest 
cooperative merchandising movements in the textile 
industry, it being estimated that close to half million 
dollars will be expended in 1930 a large part of which 
will be in the form of consumer advertising in publica- 
tions of national circulation. 


were 


At this meeting the Durene Association announced the 
appointment of Ernest L. Starr, former Rayon Institute 
director, as merchandising director for the Durene 
\ssociation. Mr. Starr is opening headquarters in New 
York and within a short time will announce further 
details of the work to be done during the present year. 
\t this time headquarters of the Durene Association 
will be moved from Washington to New York, although 
an official of the association stated that offices will still 
he maintained at Washington. 


New York Display Room 


[It will serve as a clearing house for the Durene .\sso 
ciation publicity campaign both in respect to consumer 
advertising and also to secure the closest cooperation 
between members of the Durene Association, manufac- 
turers making knit goods, etc., licensed under the Durene 
trade-mark and distributors of this type merchandise. 
lor example the association will endeavor to have every 
garment manufactured from Durene labeled with the 
Durene trade-mark with the manufacturers’ license num- 
ber on each garment. 

Although members of the Durene Association which 
includes the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Standard 
Vhatcher Co., Hampton Co., Clarence L. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., 


(Coosa 
Meyers, Inc., 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co., and Spinners Processing Co., are bearing the largest 
share of the expense of the Durene campaign it is known 
that between 50 and 75 combed spinners catering to 
mercerizers that do not own their spinning plants, will 
also contribute on a basis of the number of pounds of 
combed yarns they sell each year to members of the 
\ssociation. 

Besides being spent for advertising in national and 
trade publications the fund collected will also defray 
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E. L. Starr, Chosen 
Publicity Director 


costs of a campaign to acquaint jobbers, retailers and 
other distributors of textiles with the advantages of 
placing Durene garments on their shelves. This feature 
of the campaign will extend over the entire country and 
after groundwork had been laid an official of the associa- 
tion stated that it was probable they would even increase 
the total sum that they are now spending in national 
publications, as they will then endeavor to secure the 
largest public consumption of their goods. 


Production Being Expanded 


The present year is the second in which members ot 
the Durene Association have been cooperating along the 
lines of publicity for their product and an official of the 
organization pointed: out that the results during 1929 
prove to them they are at last on the right track, sales 
of members expanding during those twelve months to a 
total of 60,000,000 Ibs., or an increase of at least 
6,000,000 Ibs., over 1928. 

This increase took place even though the campaign was 
not started until after the first of last year and the 
benefits of it were not felt during the entire year. If 
the increase in poundage amounted to 6,000,000 Ibs. under 
these conditions it is conservative to state that the 1930 
total production of members of the association will show 
even more marked increase. 

Details of the program are being arranged, subject 
to Mr. Starr’s approval. Indications are that the Durene 
Association will open a New York show room where an 
elaborate display of garments manufactured from Durene 
will be available to the public, an official of the associa- 
tion asserting that their display would be along the lines 
of that followed for some time by the Rayon Institute. 
Mr. Starr will work in conjunction with the advertising 
committee which consists of J. P. Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., George Ellis, Dixie Mercerizing Co., A. M. Dixon, 
American Yarn & Processing Co., with J. S. Verlenden, 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., as ex officio member. 


Combed Spinners Interested 


More active cooperation from combed spinners is 
developing, according to this official, who states that 
practically all of the most important suppliers of combed 
yarns to processors will be represented in the campaign 
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his year. Spinners have not been slow to see the advan- 
tages ‘to be derived from the Durene campaign. As 
ales of Durene expand those spinners whose product 
meets the requirements of members of the association 
will find their sales expanding. 

While a start has been made it is believed that far 
rreater strides will be made in 1930 to have the consum- 
ing public adopt the new textile term “Durene” and by 
the end of this year they hope that Durene will be 
specified by consumers just the same as silk or rayon. 
The textile trade has been impressed with the manner 
in which this campaign has been operated for the last 
year and it is probable that under the direction of Mr. 
Starr greater things will be accomplished during 1930. 


Form Webb-Pomerene Export Company 


After more than a year of consideration and negotia- 
tion success has come from the efforts of members of the 
Durene Association of America to form an export asso- 
ciation to operate under the provisions outlined in the 
Webb-Pomerene Act which affords means to American 
concerns to combine and even eliminate price competi- 
tion so far as the export business is concerned. 

The new company formed by members of the Durene 
Association is called the American Textile Trading Co., 
and offices of the group have been opened in the Morris 
suilding, Philadelphia, where the secretary and treasurer 





EW cotton frocks for spring and summer were dis- 
played Tuesday evening by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute at the annual spring fashion show of the Gar- 
ment Retailers of America in the Hotel Astor, New York. 
Reflecting strongly the influence of the new silhouette, 
this group of models is considered unusually significant 
because of the wide variety of fabrics shown and the 
outstanding new fashion importance that is now accorded 
to cotton. Extensive use of new fabrics reflects how 
closely the cotton textile manufacturers have met the 
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is now located. The new company has already begun 
to function under the direction of its newly elected 
officers. 

J. S. Verlenden, head of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., Philadelphia and Chattanooga, Tenn., the second 
largest mercerizing concern in the United States, has 
been chosen president of the American Textile Trading 
Co.; J. P. Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, the 
largest mercerizer in the country, is vice-president of 
the export concern; R. B. King, Hampton Co., East- 
hampton, Mass., the third largest concern of its kind, is 
also vice-president and A. H. Hood, Jr., has been chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 

The company’s organization has just been completed 
and application has been made to the Federal Trade 
Commission for permission to operate under the pro- 
visions of the Webb-Pomerene Act. As organized the 
new company consists only of members of the Durene 
Association of America and will function at least for the 
present as the export organization of the American mer- 
cerizers who are members of this association. 

The new association has not been organized for profit 
to individual firms, but rather as a clearing house for 
the export business of member concerns of the Durene 
Association by means of which it is expected the export- 
ing of American mercerized yarns will be greatly facili- 
tated. 


* 


Cotton-Textile Institute Exhibits at Style Show 





Evening gown of white cotton Sports suit of cotton tweed. Be- Mary Nowitsky beach ensemble 

net trimmed with black chantilly neath is a one piece Boy Scout of pique. Three color effect is 

lace showing new length skirt. tennis suit. From Wilkin carried out in accessories. From 
From Joseph Malito Nudelman & Conti 


requirements of the current mode, and also indicates 
that the designers and makers of high styled apparel are 
sponsoring fine cottons more extensively than ever. 

The collection includes 14 models. Cotton crepe, 
Persian prints, pique, cotton velvet, striped madras, fine 
broadcloth and cotton tweeds are featured in the beach 
and sports costumes. For town wear and more formal 
apparel, fine net, pique, dotted swiss, batiste and organdie 
have been used. Three typical styles presented at the 
show are illustrated above. 
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Fig. la. Plan View 
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Fig. 1b. Perspectives, Elevations and Cross-Sections 


HE examination of a specimen through the micro- 
scope is, at best, only half complete if a cross- 
sectional investigation is not included. In Fig. 
la is shown a drawing of an object as seen from above; 
that is, in “plan.” This is the view which would be 
normally obtained by the usual methods of mounting 
the textile specimen. So far as Fig. la is concerned, the 
the reader will have no idea as to the real appearance 
of the object. More definitely, it might be a right cir- 
cular cylinder ; it might be a rectangular prism; it might 
be an elliptical cylinder; or it might be a cube. These 
objects are shown in perspective at the left of Fig. 10. 
This is a fairly wide range of variation, and obviously 
such a picture of the object is sadly incomplete. 
Further information as to the actual shape of the 
specimen might be obtained if we used a second view 
in conjunction with the first. This might be an “eleva- 
tion.” We might then have a drawing appearing as 
A, B, C, or D, in the center of Fig. 1b. In the case of 
C or D the object might be either a rectangular prism 
or an elliptical cylinder. In the case of A or B it might 
be a cube or a right circular cylinder. There is no means 
of knowing which of these alternative conditions is the 
real one, unless we have a third view or cross-section as 
shown at the right of Fig. 1b. It is now clear that the 
object of Fig. la and of D in Fig. 1b must have been 
an elliptical cylinder, while that of 


A in Fig. 1b was a 
Article I, “Possibilities of Microscope in Textile Industry,” 
April 27; Article Il, “Types of Microscope Applicable to Textile 
Industry,” May 18; Article III, “Handling the Microscope with 
Efficiency and Understanding,” June 22 and June 29; Article IV, 
“Methods of Illumination,” Aug. 17; Article V, “Useful Acces- 
sory Equipment,” Sept. 21; Article VI, “Textile Micrometry,” 
Oct. 26; Article VII, “Mounting Textile Specimens,” Dec. 14 and 
Dec. 21, 1929 
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Article VIII 
Preparing Cross-Sections 
of Textiles 


MR. SCHWARZ in this article discusses 
the value of cross-sectional investigation 
in the examination of textiles under the 
microscope. After emphasizing the im- 
portance of rapid methods in routine 
work, he describes various ways of em- 
bedding specimens, lists the accessories 
needed for sectioning, and explains the 
technique employed in preparing cross- 
sections. 


cube. A little thought will at once make clear that in 
addition to the plan view, we really need only the cross- 
sectional appearance to make our knowledge of the shape 
of the object practically complete. 

In the microscopical examination of textiles, the or- 
dinary mount provides a plan view of the specimen, and, 
unless provision is made for rotating the object about 
a longitudinal axis, an elevation is not easily obtainable. 
For this reason a method of preparing cross-sections of 
textiles will be of immense importance in the study of 
any specimen. The methods advanced by workers in 
botany, biology, histology, and similar fields also apply 
to textiles and give excellent results. These methods, 
however, were never intended primarily for textile use, 
and are not of much practical value for the routine 
determinations carried out by the textile microscopist. 
For the sake of completeness, and since they are of value 
where the utmost precision is required, several of these 
methods will be discussed. 

Two methods of embedding specimens, preparatory to 
sectioning, are in common use. The first of these 
methods requires the employment of paraffin. It is 
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Fig. 2. Fabric Cross-Sections (Direct) 
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ofthe Microscope! 


By’ 
Edward R. Schwarz, SB. ATT. 





Fig. 4. Brass Disk and Slide 


essential that the paraffin shall penetrate the specimen 
completely and support all-the delicate tissues so that the 
cutting-blade may operate easily and cleanly without tear- 
ing, bending, or bruising the structure. Three grades of 
paraffin are ordinarily used: hard, melting at 130°F.; 
medium, melting at 125°F.; and soft, melting at 120°F. 
The consistency to be used will depend largely upon the 
hardness of the specimen; i.e., the degree of support 
which must be provided, together with the temperature 
of the room in which the cutting of the sections must be 
done. One authority (Clark, “Practical Methods in 
Microscopy”) recommends using pieces of brass tubing 
from one to two inches in diameter, such as are used for 
the casings of gas fixtures. 

Since it will be impossible to secure complete penetra- 

tion by the paraffin while any moisture remains in the 
specimen, the sample to be treated must first be 
thoroughly dehydrated. The dehydration may be accom- 
plished without danger to the delicate structure by soak- 
ing in alcohol of gradually increasing strengths up to 
95% alcohol, or to absolute alcohol, if obtainable. The 
specimen should remain from fifteen minutes to an hour 
in each of the concentrations of reagent. It is then 
oaked in turpentine or benzol for 24 hours, and follow- 
ng this is immersed for a second 24 hours in a saturated 
solution of paraffin in either benzol or turpentine, de- 
pending upon the reagent used previously. 

A supply of paraffin should be melted over a water 
ath, taking pains that the temperature does not exceed 
he melting point of the paraffin by more than a degree 
r two. A small amount of the melted paraffin is poured 
nto a piece of paper to form a disk slightly larger than 
‘he mold to be used. (For small specimens it is possible 
) obtain from dealers in microscopical supplies, open 
vlinders of glass % in. to 4 in. high by # in. to 1 in. in 
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Fig. 3b. Plied Yarn Referred to in Fig. 3a 
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\ Section plane 
nearly normal -Plane normal to 
to fibers single yarn 
Use plane: ’ 
F . 5 WI cial A-B for sections of fibers 
ig. Ja. ere C-D for sections of singles 


Cross - Sections 
of Yarns Are to 
Be Taken 


(Schwarz) 


diameter.) As the paraffin cools and just before it 
becomes hard, the specimen is placed in it—the end of 
the specimen where cutting is to begin being down. A 
mold is put over the specimen and pressed down into the 
circle of paraffin. The mold is now filled with melted 
paraffin, and the latter allowed to harden. If it is desired 
to speed up the process, the whole mold may be immersed 
in cold water as soon as the initial solidifying of the 
paraffin has progressed to a point which will allow this 
treatment. 

To remove the embedded specimens, pass the mold 
two or three times through a bunsen flame. The block of 
paraffin may then be easily pushed out. If the sample 
is to be held in jaws, it should be trimmed to a square 
or rectangular block. Otherwise it may be fastened to 
the object-disk of the microtome by means of cement or, 
better, with the aid of a little melted paraffin. It is 
seldom advisable to support a small block directly in the 
jaws of the microtome. Where the microtome is not 
provided with an object-disk, the cast may be fastened 
with paraffin to the roughened surface of a large cork, 
and the latter held in the jaws of the clamp. (See later 
paragraphs and Fig. 13.) 

A typical order of procedure for cutting specimens of 
fresh tissue embedded in paraffin is as follows: 

1. Dehydrate the specimen and harden in alcohol of 
gradually increasing strengths up to 95% or absolute 
alcohol. Note: If the material is already hard, com- 
paratively dry, and brittle, soak in a mixture of equal 
parts of alcohol and glycerin until soft. 

2. Remove the dehydrating agent by soaking 24 hours 
in benzol or oil of cloves. 

3. Infiltrate with paraffin of the desired type by soak- 
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ing 24 hours in benzol con- 
taining all the paraffin which 
can be dissolved in it. 

4. Allow the specimen to 
stand exposed to air until 
the paraffin solvent has 
evaporated somewhat. 

5. Embed in melted par- 
affin in a mold. 

6. Prepare for mounting 
in the microtome. 


7. Cut the sections and (Low Power) 
fix them to the slide. Fig. 5. 
Note: See following par- , 
agraphs for procedure. 
8. Remove the paraffin by washing in turpentine, 


benzol, or oil of cloves. 
9. Mount in Canada balsam. 


Cross-Sections in Celloidin 


Celloidin is a transparent, viscous solution of cellu- 
lose, and has the advantage over paraffin that it does not 
have to be removed from the section before mounting. 
The procedure for cutting cross-section mounts in cel- 
loidin is as follows: 

1. Dehydrate the specimen in alcohol of increasing 
strengths as directed in (1) of the procedure for paraffin 
sections. 

2. Soak for 24 hours in a mixture made up of equal 
parts of alcohol and ether. 

3. Soak in thin celloidin for 24 hours to obtain com- 
plete infiltration of the embedding medium. 

4. Soak in thick celloidin for 24 hours. 

5. Embed in celloidin in a mold, and immerse the 
whole in 80% alcohol for 
between one and two days. 

6. Mount the sample on 
a cork, or the object-disk, 
and cut sections. NOTE: 

30th knife and specimen 
should be kept wet with 50 
to 70% alcohol, and the 
knife should be oblique to 
the specimen and move with 
a draw-stroke. The stroke 
should be quick and steady. 

7. Fix the sections to a 
slide with ether vapor or a 
small drop of ether applied 
to the section. 

8. Soak alcohol 
for not more than 30 sec- 
onds. 

9. Flood the sections with 
chloroform to clear. When 
the clearing is complete, the 
celloidin will be perfectly 
transparent. Mount in ben- 
zol 


in 95% 


Fig. 0. 


or chloroform balsam. 
Note: Do not allow the 
sections to remain in the 


alcohol long enough for the 
celloidin to dissolve. 

Where study must be 
made of fresh tissue from a 
more or less botanical stand- A. Correct Cutting 


point, the reader is referred Fig. 7. 
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Cross-Sections of Spun Rayon Yarn 
(using slide of Fig. 4) 





B. 
Sections Cut with Sharp and Dull Blades 








to Clark’s book, already 
mentioned, for complete 
details. 


The reader will, by this 
time, realize that a procedure 
as complicated as either of 
those described, and so pro- 
longed as to occupy three or 
more days in its execution, 
is not suitable for routine 
work in textiles. Conse- 
quently, considerable atten- 
tion by various investigators, 
both here and abroad, has led 
to the development of rapid 
methods which, at the same time, retain a degree of 
precision suitable for quantitative work. In the great 
majority of cases, the materials to be studied are not 
“fresh tissue,’ but are fibrous in nature and usually 
totally disassociated from the parent plant. They are 
sensibly dry, except for hygroscopic moisture, and have, 
very often, been subjected to various chemical or me- 
chanical treatments in the process of preparation or 
manufacture. Except for very special investigational 
work, we are more interested in the shape and size of 
the gross section, together with a qualitative estimate 
of the structural detail, than with the preservation, in 
the section, of minute cell structure and cell contents, 
which are of chief interest to the botanist. 


Schwarz 


(High Power) 


Cross-Sections of Fabrics 


The simplest type of cross-section to prepare is that 
of a fabric. It is not always necessary to mount the 
cloth in any embedding preparation previous to the sec- 
tioning. A small piece of 
fabric may be treated by 
cutting with a new razor 
blade in a direction parallel 
to one set of yarns (either 
warp or filling). If the cut 
is made between two adja- 
cent yarns, a microscopic 
examination of the section 
under low or medium power 
will show the thickness of 
the fabric, the spacing of 
the yarns, and the method 
of interlacing of the yarns 
lying parallel to the plane 
of the section. It is not 
always possible to identify 
the type of fiber used, be- 
cause of the necessity for 
direct, oblique illumination 
rather than transmitted 
light. Later amethod which 
permits the use of trans- 
mitted light will be out- 
lined. The methods of 
mounting samples of fab- 
rics for examination have 
already been outlined 
Article VII of this series. 

Yarns may be _ handled 
by the “quick” method of 
paraffin-sectioning to be de- 
scribed, but there are certain 
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Making Cross-Sections by the Cork Method 
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Poor Cutting (Dull razor) 
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limitations in this connection which 
must be realized to avoid disappoint- 
ment. In the case of a plied yarn, 
for example, a section taken at right 
angles to the axis of the yarn will 
never give clearly defined sections 
of the single yarns throughout their 
entire structure. It is true that cer- 
tain of the fibers will give perfect 
sections because, in many cases, the 
fibers in a plied yarn are very nearly 
parallel to the plied yarn axis be- 
cause of the twist relationships pres- 
ent in the yarn. It may, then, be 
possible to obtain a good fiber sec- 
tion of sufficient excellence for easy 
identification or study, even though 
the section of the single yarn as 
a whole is comparatively poor. Fig. 
3A will indicate diagrammatically the condition which is 
present. 

It will be apparent also that in making sections of a 
single yarn a great deal will depend upon the degree of 
twist present. If this twist is high, the fibers will form a 
decided angle with the axis of the yarn, and, conse- 
quently, a section taken at right angles with the yarn axis 
will not be at right angles to the fibers. For this reason, 
hand-sectioning of single yarns may often give results 
which are superior to those obtained from a careful 
microtome mount, because the angle of the section by 
the hand method is very apt to be slightly oblique. Fur- 
ther discussion of this and kindred matters will be found 
in a later article concerning yarn analysis. 

For the rapid sectioning of fibers, several satisfactory 

methods may be employed. The necessary apparatus for 
these is illustrated in Fig. 4 and the results in Fig. 5. 
Fig. 4 shows a brass disk which may be turned out from 
a rod of the required diameter (approximately 15 in.) 
The thickness of the disk is sufficient to bring the surface 
of the raised boss to the height of the upper face of a 
glass slide placed on the microscope stage. When the 
disk is inserted into the central hole provided in many 
microscope stages of revolv- 
ing type (See Article II, 
Figs. 9 and 15) the fibers 
mounted in the disk are cen- 
tered, and no manipulation 
of the disk is needed. In 
the preparation of this disk 
a central hole approximately 
jy in. in diameter should 
be drilled with sufficient 
accuracy to be sure that its 
axis is at right angles to 
the surface of the disk. 
Che entrance to this hole 
at the back of the disk 
should be very lightly coun- 
tersunk to aid in the inser- 
tion of the fibers. 

In use, a loop of fine cop- 
per or German silver wire, 
’ an exceedingly strong 
ilk thread—preferably the 
lirst mentioned—is threaded 
‘through the hole in the disk 
‘0 that the free ends project 

through the hole in the disk 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9. 
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toward the top. A small bundle 
of fibers is placed through the loop 
which projects through the bottom 
of the disk. The size of the bundle 
—or what is the same thing, the 
number of fibers—to employ is a 
matter of judgment after trial. The 
bulk of the bundle should be just 
sufficient so that when the loop of 
wire is pulled through the hole from 
below, the fiber-bundle will be 
doubled up and drawn tightly into 
the hole. If the fibers do not com- 
pletely fill the hole with a sufficient 
degree of mutual compression to 
insure their remaining there during 
the cutting, a poor section or no 
section at all will result. 

The actual cutting is done with 
a sharp razor blade mounted in a holder similar to 
that shown in Fig. 6. The fibers should first be cut 
across flush with the bottom surface of the disk in 
one, clean, sliding stroke of the blade. The fibers 
projecting from the top of the disk may then be cut 
similarly. The razor blade must be kept sharp by 
frequent stropping. It will be found that for most 
white, or naturally light-colored fibers this method 
will prove satisfactory. 

For satisfactory sectioning of dyed or stained mate- 
rial, it is not the best method to employ. Where a 
number of specimens are to be compared or to be studied 
in succession, a slide made of brass, as illustrated in 
Fig. 4, will be found convenient. The method of pre- 
paration of the sections is the same as for the disk, but 
on the slide, six holes are arranged in a circle. Each 
hole is numbered, and the slide itself is numbered or 
lettered for purposes of identification. Thus as many as 
six different samples may be carried simultaneously on 
such a slide for cross-sectional examination. The in- 
dividual worker may arrange the location and number 
of holes to suit his needs or desire. 

In order to eliminate one or two of the characteristics 
of the disk or slide method 
of sectioning, which, in 
some cases may not be 
desirable, still another 
method is available. This 
entails the use of cork as an 
embedding medium. Ref- 
erence to Fig. 6 will make 
clear the necessary equip- 
ment. A small cork stop- 
per is placed upright on the 
table, and a fine sewing- 
machine needle threaded 
with strong silk yarn is 
pushed through the center 
of the cork vertically to the 
position indicated in the 
figure. Upon withdrawing 
the needle slightly, a loop 
of silk will remain project- 
ing above the cork, and 
through this loop the fiber 
bundle is drawn. Care should 
be taken that a sufficient 
number of fibers are used to 

(Continued on page 75) 
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HB Fig. 1. Sketch of 
| Center Filling Stop 
Motion 


both experienced and inexperienced fixers is the 

looping of the filling at the center of the fabric. 
Although this defect is at times very hard to detect in 
some classes of material while the loom is in operation, 
it can easily be found by the inspection room after the 
mischief has been done. These loops are made by the 
filling feeler wires holding the filling down while the lay 
is beating in the pick. 

These loops will be the cause of a second, regardless 
of whether they are large or small. They must be clipped 
off by the pickers; and, when the piece is finished, a 
small hole will be caused—especially in crepes, due to 
the take-up of the filling. How bad a piece will be the 
result of center loops depends on their number. If 
occurring on every few picks, the piece will be entirely 
ruined—but center loops running steadily should be 
detected at the loom. 


\ SERIOUS defect that has proved troublesome to 





Possible Causes 


There are a number of possible causes to look for in 
attempting to eliminate the trouble. The loops are often 
due to defective picking and to a wrong check on the 
shuttle. Both too early and too late checking of the 
shuttle may be found to account for the defect at various 
times. If the pick is early, the shuttle will strike the 
feeler wires and cause a snap-back of the fork, which will 
drop quickly on the filling instead of gently; the center 
loops being caused by this snap to the fork. To over- 
come these loom troubles, attention should be given to 
the parts affected. 

A late, as well as-a too early, shed will cause counter 
loops at times, but I find this to be a very rare occasion 
and that the trouble is usually at some other point. 

Other causes for center loops include loose shuttle 
tension; too tight a tension on the stop-motion spring ; 
touching of the shuttle by the feeler wires, due to their 
being too low; high bend of the filling-motion dagger ; a 
nick on the bottom of the frog; and shallowness of the 
feeler well. When the spring on the filling motion is 
broken, the result will often be long center loops; in 
which case a new spring can be applied or the old one 
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How Loomfixer Can 


Eliminate Cenft 


ALTHOUGH the accompanying article has 
been written by a silk man, the ideas he pre- 
sents will be found applicable to the weaving 
of practically any cloth on a loom equipped 
with the type of center filling-stop motion to 
which he refers. There are many causes for 
the annoying defect which he discusses; but 
for each there is a remedy, and even the in- 
experienced loom fixer can apply them suc- 
cessfully if he will follow carefully the 
proper procedure. 


repaired, if still serviceable, by the bending of a new 
loop. Still other defects and remedies are listed below. 

Loose shuttle tension. If the rubber is broken apply 
new rubber. Perhaps the rubber is too loose or too 
tight. Many inexperienced fixers tighten the rubber 
which holds the tension ring so much that the filling 
slides freely through the rings just as though the rubber 
were broken. In testing for the right tension on the 
tension ring, draw the thread out slowly; there should 
be a slight pull which will move the ring clear up and 
back as the filling is released. This pull should vary 
according to the size of the thread, as quite naturally a 
two-thread must move more freely than a six-thread. 
The tension should be adjusted according to the size of 
the thread and the class of material being woven. Loose 
shuttle tension can also be traced to worn-down fur in 
the sides of the shuttle. In this case new fur should 
be placed in the shuttle. Fine filling requires more 
closely clipped fur than the heavier threads. 

Some fixers tighten the spring to prevent broken picks. 
This remedy for broken picks is often unsuitable, because 
the resulting center loops are often worse defects than 
the broken picks. The spring should be kept as loose 
as possible without its proper functioning being pre- 
vented. Here again the size of the thread must govern 
the tension that one should place upon the spring, as 
too tight a spring in the filling motion will sometimes cut 
fine filling threads. 

Dagger bent high. Often a fixer will resort to tricks 
in order to make a temporary repair which will serve 
to finish weaving a piece up to the cut mark. This, in 
some cases, will be satisfactory; but after the cut mark 
is reached, a permanent repair should be made. One of 
these tricks consists of bending the dagger up to hit 
the frog and knock off the loom. This repair is very 
unsatisfactory, and should be remedied as soon as possible 
—if made at all. If the dagger is too high, it will nip 
on the bottom of the frog and often cause center loops. 
The filling stop motion should be repaired, so the dagger 
will be straight at all times. 

Defective frog. Some of the castings will have small 
nicks on the bottom which will be struck by the dagger 
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ofter Killing Loops 
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point, thus causing center loops. It is obvious that the 
remedy here will be to grind down the bottom side of the 
frog. The frog or “cam bunter,” as it is known by many 
fixers, is provided with a groove where the dagger 
strikes it. This groove should not be so deep that it will 
cause the dagger to stick in it after knocking off the 
loom, and thus become broken. The groove should have 
a round edge on the bottom so that the dagger point, 
after hitting the groove and knocking off the loom, will 
slide off the frog. 

Small well. The well affords an opportunity for 
applying one of the best remedies for center loops. It 
should be deep enough for the feeler wires to have a 
good leverage while in operation. Often a new loom 
needs attention in regard to this matter. The fork is 
located in the well, generally in the center of the lay, and 
swings up directly toward the reed. As the lay moves 
toward back center, the feeler wires tilt upward to allow 
the passage of the shuttle underneath; and, as the shuttle 
passes under, the filling is laid directly under the feeler 
wires. As the lay comes front center on the beat-up, 
the fork or feeler wires drop downward onto the filling, 
which holds it up to prevent the loom knocking off. If 
the filling is broken or the shuttle is empty, the fork 
drops down in the well and knocks off the loom. Now 
suppose the filling is under the fork while the ioom is in 
action. If the dagger touches the bottom of the frog as 
the lay comes front center, it will often hold the fork in 
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position to cause a drag on the filling, and will thereby 
cause small center loops. This same effect will result, 
of course, from the spring being tight. 


Timing the Stop Motion 


In Fig. 1 is shown the general features of the stop 
motion on a well-known silk loom. Notice that this type 
of motion is in the center, with both feeler wires and 
the knock-off dagger. Some of the later-type looms and 
rebuilt looms have the feeler motion in the center and the 
knock-off motion on the side. Both work on the same 
principles as far as the defects mentioned in this article 
are concerned. 

The casting A is secured to the bottom of the loom, 

and is provided with an adjustable slot which permits 
timing of the motion. As the lay is beating backwards, 
the rod B is placed into action, and lever C is pressed on 
to the end of it. This action forces the feeler wires D 
up out of the well E on the lay F. At the same time, 
dagger H is forced downward. As the lay comes front 
center, the spring J pulls dagger H up, reversing the 
process just mentioned. If the filling is not under the 
fork, the dagger strikes the frog. By moving the rod B 
forward in the slot in the casting A, an early motion 1s 
given. However, this rod must not be too close or for- 
ward, as it will rub the sand roll and cut the cloth, 
thereby causing more damage. 
Fig. 2 shows the position of the feeler wires when 
the shuttle is resting on the lay beneath them. The wires 
should be at least } to 4 in. above the side of the shuttle 
when the lay is all the way back center. However, before 
adjusting this part we must adjust and time the dagger 
and fork as shown by Figs. 3 and 4. The well in the 
lay must be deep enough so the dagger will be in a posi- 
tion to knock off, as shown in Fig. 3, when the feeler 
wires are resting in the bottom of the well as shown 
by dotted lines. Also the dagger must clear the frog, 
as shown in Fig. 4, when the feeler wires are 7g 1n. below 
the edge of the well at the front of the wires towards the 
reed. The dagger should clear at least 4 in. below the 
frog, and not touch it, as is the case when some fixers 
repair this part. The only manner in which this can be 
accomplished at times is by cutting the well deeper. 

After the fork has been timed as described, the lift 
rod B should be so timed that the shuttle will clear the 
feeler wires as in Fig. 2. I have found that this can be 
done in an easy and excellent manner by grinding the 
point of the lifting rod as at J in Fig. 1. This gives an 


angle to the rod so that when the rod is forward, it is 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Long Draft ana Normal 


By Gilbert R. Merrill, B.T.E. 


on Cotton 


Professor of Textiles, Lowell Textile Institute 


THE accompanying article is reprinted from the 
latest issue of the quarterly Bulletin of Lowell Textile 
Institute, Lowell, Mass. It describes tests made to 
determine the effect of long draft on the cotton spin- 
ning frame when no process of roving is eliminated. 


, \HE studies which served as a basis for the results 
shown in this bulletin were carried on during the 
last two years in the laboratories of the Lowell 

Textile Institute by A. B. Storey and J. C. Westaway 

in 1927-28 and C. L. Shelton and B. J. Zalkind in 

1928-29. 

Two of the more prominent long-draft systems and 
one ordinary draft system were used. One short frame 
was equipped with ordinary drawing rolls on one side 
and long draft rolls on the other side. A second frame 
was equipped with the other long-draft system. These 
two frames, both tape driven, were set up to have the 
same spindle speed, 9000 r.p.m. Rings of 13-in. diameter 
were used at every spindle. The same travelers were 
used on both frames for the spinning of any one count. 

The frames were adjusted to give as near the same 
counts as possible. All three lots of yarn were spun 
during the same hours and under the same conditions. 

The staples used were from 1 in. to 1;% in. The 
counts spun ranged from 18s to 40s, some from single 
roving and some from double roving. With one excep- 
tion, the yarns of any one count were spun from rovings 
of the same staple. The only count spun from two 
staples was 27s with a low draft. Inasmuch as another 
lot of 27s was spun using the same staple for each 
system, this merely gives an extra test for this count. 

The following table gives some details regarding the 
original layout for spinning the various counts. In each 
case, the draft used on the ordinary system is given first ; 
and that for the two long-draft systems, second. 


SPINNING-DRAFT LAYOUT 


Count Staple Roving Draft 
18 jas 4.30 2 8.375 
3.00 2 12.00 
24 ig 4 30 z 11.15 
3.00 2 16.00 
27A 133” 3.67 | 7.1 
Ree | 21.2 
27B 13’ 3.67 | mt 
12’ 1.96 | 13.8 
30 13” 3.67 | 8.2 
lias | 23.6 
20 y3” 2.60 | oa 
2.60 2 15.38 
40 135” 5.00 1 8.00 
3.67 2 22.00 


The two lots 18s and 24s were spun from the same 
carded rovings to give a low and a high draft for the 
one-inch staple. 
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The same thing held true for 27A’s and 30s, except 
that the change in draft was not as great and the rovings 
were of combed stock. The last two counts, 20s and 40s, 
were spun with combed double roving for the long-draft 
systems and combed single roving for the regular system. 
For the 20s, the long draft was double the ordinary 


draft, while for 40s it was nearly three times the ordinary 
draft. 


Testing for Strength 


The three lots of each count were marked and kept 
separate, and finally all the yarns were stored in the 
testing laboratory in a relative humidity of 65% at 70° F. 
The strength of 120-yd. skeins and of single strands was 
found at this condition, the counts were determined, and 
the strength was multiplied by the actual average counts 
to give the strength constant which was used in com- 
paring the various yarns. 

This strength constant was used because it repre- 
sents both the counts and the strength. If the counts 
vary, it must be expected that as the counts are finer the 
strength will be less. It is possible to say that within a 
small range of difference in counts, the strength multi- 
plied by the counts should be constant if the yarns are 
equivalent to each other in strength. The Draper Stand- 
ards will show but very slight differences for strength 
within a small variation of counts. 

The two theses giving the results of these studies 
required about 90 typewritten pages, most of which con- 
sisted of tabulated results of the various tests made on 
these counts of yarns. The figures in this summary are 
condensed results from these tests. 


SKEIN-TEST SUMMARY 


Strength Constants 


120-Yd. Skeins 


Counts Ordinary A B 
18 1897 2107 1996 
24 1785 1967 1910 
27A 2625 2660 2530 
27B 2650 2745 2640 
30 2308 2352 2341 
20 2750 2785 2710 
40 2108 2257 2282 

SINGLE-STRAND-TEST SUMMARY 
Strength Constants 

Counts Ordinary A B 
18 6276 6639 6579 
24 5888 6320 6055 
27A 9266 9972 9614 
27B 9657 9045 9230 
30 7538 7890 7662 
20 10282 10074 10210 
40 6983 7132 7567 


The figures of the preceding tables were plotted on 
two accompanying charts. The groups of three vertical 
lines represented the values of the strength constants 
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for each count. In every case, the line on the left was 
for the ordinary system, that in the center was for the 
long-draft system A, and the line on the right was for the 
long-draft system B. 


Uniformity Tests 


The uniformity of these yarns was tested on a special 
piece of apparatus which measured the thickness of the 
yarn with a delicate feeler and by means of a small 
mirror gave the readings for the variations in the yarn. 
The records gave the variation of the yarns in per cent 
based on the average thickness. The following table 
gives a summary of the figures for the various yarns. 


UNIFORMITY-TEST SUMMARY 


Count Ordinary A B 
18 11.83 8.28 rae 
24 12.49 10.51 10.52 
27A 11.61 11.31 9.00 
27B 9.89 8.73 8.24 
30 12.95 13.93 2. 52 
20 6.39 8.34 6.44 
40 14.52 15.48 15.16 


The figures of this table were plotted on the chart 
“Percentage Variation.” The figures were grouped as in 
the strength charts, with the ordinary system at the left, 
long-draft system A in the center, and long-draft system 
B at the right. 


Conclusions 


When all these yarns were considered, it seemed logical 
to conclude that the A long-draft system produced yarns 
which averaged slightly stronger than those of the B 
system. The charts showed four places where this was 
not true, but in the other ten cases it was true. This 
difference was relatively slight and under commercial 
conditions might not be maintained. 

Both long-draft systems showed strengths consistently 
better than the ordinary system, which was the real point 
of comparison in these studies. 

The carded yarns from the long-draft systems showed 
decidedly better uniformity than from the ordinary sys- 
tem, which did not seem the case with combed yarns. 

In three out of five cases, the A system showed less 
uniform combed yarns than those from the ordinary 
system. It must be kept in mind, however, that the 
20s and 40s were from single roving on the long-draft 
systems, which may explain this deficiency. 

The combed yarns produced on the B long-draft sys- 
tem showed better uniformity than the ordinary yarns 
except for the 20s and 40s, and the 20s was practically 
equal to the ordinary 20s. 

Taking the figures as a whole, the B long-draft system 
produced a more uniform yarn than either of the others 
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and the A long-draft system produced yarns on the 
average slightly more uniform than the ordinary yarns. 
This, however, was because the carded yarns were con- 
siderably more uniform while the combed yarns were 
slightly less uniform. 

While these tests required considerable time and cov- 
ered several counts, the field was not covered sufficiently 
to draw general conclusions. However, these tests 


seemed to indicate that both long-draft systems produced 
slightly better yarns than the ordinary system. One sys- 
tem seemed to be a little superior in producing strong 
yarns but the places were reversed in producing uniform 
yarns. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular-subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD 

inquig s should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the c&ee of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 


do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 


identity of those 
not be disclosed 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s: name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld.—EDITor. 


seeking information on technical 


subjects will 


° ° ° 
Fuzziness in Selvage of Satin 
Technical Editor: 

Inclosed please find two swatches_of a satin. The 
warp is made of 45-denier celanese, reeded 36/8/2 (36 
reed, 8 ends, 2 ply). Swatch A is made with spun silk, 
108 picks per inch. Swatch B is made on the same loom, 
but the filling is 100 picks of 3-thread crepe, 13/15, 
40) turns. 

On this latter swatch B, you will readily notice the 
fussy appearance, which runs along the selvage m a 
stripe about 34 in. wide. You will also notice that the 
sample made with spun silk is coming off the loom with- 
out the defect we had reference to. We have tried dif- 
ferent temples (we use the Dutch temple with wooden 
rolls and steel pins), but could never overcome the fuzzy 
appearance, and we are inclined to believe that the crepe 
filling is causing all the trouble due to its rough surface. 

We would like very much to have your opinion as to 
what is causing this fuzziness and tf possible how tt 
could be overcome without changing the filling material, 
which in this case 1s crepe. 


For your further information we inform you that the 
binding or weave 1s a 12-shaft satin with a special binder. 
He are also inclosing a weave draft. (7046) 

Your two samples are made with celanese warp satin 
construction, but in two different weaves: one being a 
12-shaft satin variation, binding twice in 12 picks; and 
the other a 12-shaft satin, binding once in 12 picks. 
are positive that the difference in weave is not the cause 
of the fuzzy appearance near each selvage. 

We have eliminated the possibility of the tension on 
the three-thread crepe filling causing this fuzziness, as 
the widths of the two samples are exactly alike, but we 
do agree with the inquirer that the harshness of this 
three-thread crepe is the cause of this fuzziness. It is 
impossible for us to tell whether the breaking of the 
filament occurs when the shuttle enters the shed or leaves 
it, but we suggest trying the following: 

irst, soften the crepe as much as possible by running 
it over a solution of oil or some other softening solution 
during the quilling operation. This might help. Also 
check up the threading of the shuttle. If the shuttle is 
threaded through the top, and the filling touches or 
scrapes the shed at any time, it will cause this breakage, 
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as the filling should be kept clear of the shed as much as 
possible. We also advise that the shuttle and the timing 
of the loom be so regulated that the shed does not start 
to close on the shuttle, as this breakage can be caused by 
either the shuttle leaving the shed too late or entering 
it too early. 

We would also advise experimenting with the whip 
roll; that is, raising or lowering it, as the tension on 
the top shed may be either too taut or too slack. 

We would also advise a very careful study to see if 
the shuttle is bouncing or rebounding, which sometimes 
causes this breakage. If the loom is turned over by 
hand very slowly, the filling should be so set that it 
reaches the fell of the cloth as near as possible exactly 
centered ; that is, it does not touch either the bottom or 
top shed as the reed pushes it in. Breakage of the fila- 
ments will be caused if the filling rubs. 

It is occasionally necessary to drill a special hole in the 
shuttle, so that the filling is laid properly between the 
sheds. It is only by experimentation that you will be 
able to overcome this defect. 


a7 
Cable-laid Twine 


Technical Editor: 
We are inclosing a sample of cable-laid twine. 
linform Ws as 


Please 
to the method of making twines of this 
description. Why is the single yarn spun twistway in 
this case? Would not a singles spun fillingway increase 
the production when doubling the first ply (twist on 
teist ) ? (7037 ) 

In the sample sent, which is a very small piece for 
analyses, we find that the single yarn has about 14 turns 
of right-hand twist, that the first ply has about 19 turns 
of the left-hand twist, and that the final ply has about 5.4 
turns of right-hand twist. It is quite common in work 
of this sort to reverse the twist at each operation. Un- 
fortunately, in ply-yarn construction, we have not suffi- 
cient data to be able to say just what quantities and diree- 
tions of twist will give the strongest yarns. However, 
twist on twist in the first ply will give a very kinky yarn 
unless much less twist is used. This will also give a 
different effect in the finished cord. 


e 
Weighted Silk in Ribbon 


Technical Editor: 

I am inclosing a sample of ribbon. I would like to 
know if it is made out of real silk or if made out of 
rayon. Also could you tell me the difference between 
real silk and thrown silk? (7038) 

The sample of ribbon is composed of real silk appar- 
ently heavily weighted. No rayon is present. “Real” 
silk implies the natural silk made by silk worms as op- 
posed to artificial filaments made by human ingenuity. 

“Raw” or reeled silk is the natural silk reeled into 
skein form from the cocoons, commercially done in 
establishments called filatures located in the producing 
countries. 

“Thrown” silk is silk made into finished yarn ready 
for the manufacturer to use. ‘Throwing’ includes all 
processes necessary to the manufacture of this finished 
yarn from the raw silk—such as soaking, tinting, wind- 
ing, twisting, doubling, and putting into final package 
form. 

“Spun” silk refers to silk yarn made by spinning rela- 
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ely short lengths of silk filaments which have been 
‘overed from a variety of silk waste materials not 
itable for giving the long filaments found in thrown 
Such waste includes pierced or unreelable cocoons, 
cocoon wastes (both outer and inner waste layers), reel- 

» wastes, manufacturers’ waste. This spinning process 
<inilar in principle to wool or cotton spinning. 


* 


Difference in Shade Between 
Leg and Foot 


‘chnical Editor: 

Inclosed you will find a three-thread stocking. Our 
istomer is having some trouble in the dyeing at present. 
ls you will notice, the leg has taken a different shade of 

> than the foot. Kindly give us your opinion on this 


alee (7022) 


We have not dissected this stocking, but the trouble 
appears to be caused by the use of two diffeernt kinds of 
silk in the foot and top. Under the glass the stitches 
appear to be the same size, though the silk in the foot 
might be a tighter twist. Two different methods of soak- 
ing the silk is another cause, though remote. Certainly 
the dyeing would not cause this defect, and we would 
advise you to check closely your grade or grades of silk. 


Sd 
Side Ends Light on Woolen Card 


Technical Editor: 

We are running here a yarn for making heavy-weight 
knit fabrics and are having trouble on the card with the 
side ends on both the top and bottom spools running fine. 
li’e enclose herewith samples of the stocks used n mak- 
ing this yarn—30% of white mohair garnet, 25% of car- 
honized sweater garnet, and 45% of a stained “B” wool. 

This stock is colored in black, blue, and brown. We 
ilso make gray and oxford with it. The sizes of yarn 
used are nine cut with very soft twist and seven cut with 

hard or almost warped twist (we use the same stock 
for both yarns). 

Our cards are hooked up as follows: First breaker ts 
equipped with a metallic breast, a cylinder 48 in. wide 
ind 42 in. in diameter using No. 33 wire, and a 9-in. 
fancy using No. 30 wire. The second lnsahiets which is 
‘he same size as the first breaker, is connected direct to 
he finisher. The Apperly feed 1s connected direct to the 

econd breaker. The tumbler of the finisher takes the 
‘ock direct from the doffer of the second breaker. The 
econd breaker finisher cylinder is No. 34 wire with a 
-n. fancy No. 30 wire. The finisher is No. 35 wire 
vlinder and the fancy is 9-in. with No. 32 English pitch 
vire. The doffers on the finisher are 10 in. each with 30 


~ 


f 


SIiK. 


ings. On the top doffer the rings are 44 in. wide with 
5-in. waste ring. On the bottom doffer the rings are 
& mn. wide with 14-in. waste ring. We take off two 


pools on the finisher. 

We have widened out or made the loop longer on the 
[pperly feed on both sides to be sure that each side end 
r side ends would get the full amount of stock. This 
as helped somewhat, but we have not entirely overcome 
he trouble and would be glad to have you give us annt 
formation you can that might help us to get these side 
nds more even. (7052) 


The fact that you have 60 rings on a 48-in. a 
vith a 14-in. waste ring on each doffer makes it important 
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that the wire on the main cylinder be wound on to cover 
the outer edges of the cylinder and thus allow the waste 
rings their proper width of stock. The bands on the 
ends of the Apperly feed may be too slack. The feed 
rolls may not be set properly to hold the stock, thus al- 
lowing it to pull away from the ends. The fancy may 
not be covering the outer edges of the main cylinder and 
may be running too fast. See that the stroke of the rub- 
aprons is not so long as to throw the waste end onto the 
buttons of the aprons, causing the end to cut. 


© 


Men’s Sock Uneven in Color 
Technical Editor: 


We are inclosing one men’s sock, and you will note 
the unevenness, etc., in dyeing. We will greatly appre- 
ciate your advising just what you believe causes this 
unevenness. (7051) 

This trouble is purely one of variation in yarn. We 
have not analyzed the combination yarn to decide defi- 
nitely the types of yarn employed, but we take the com- 
bination to be rayon and celanese. We have cut the sock 
in two at a point where unevenness of shade is most pro- 
nounced, and have raveled the yarn out at the place 
where the color combination is running true to form and 
at the place where the color in the dyed yarn is pre- 
dominating, causing an uneven appearance. It can easily 
be seen where the combination is not running true to 
form that the undyed yarn in the combination is of much 
smaller diameter and finer count. This condition causes 
the color to predominate and is purely responsible for 
the trouble. e 


Identification of Rayon 


Technical Editor: 

We would like to call your attention to the 
“Identification of Rayon” starting on page 47 of the 
December 28 issue of the TEXTILE Wortp. In the con- 
tinuation of this article on page 77, under the caption 
“Brands of Rayon,” there is apparently some confusion 
as to the proper classification of the Tubize and Chatillon 
yarns. 

The correct listing should be as follows: 

1. Cellulose-acetate rayon: It should be 
and not’ Chatillon. 

3. Nitro-cellulose rayon: Chacelon should be omitted. 

4. Viscose rayon: Chatillon is correct. 

Invother words, the Chatillon Co. is making two types 
of -Yarn, one, viscose which they are calling Chatillon, 


article 


Chacelon 


and one, cellulose-acetate which they are calling Chacelon. 

, We thought it best to call these changes to your atten- 
tion, thinking that the author of this article would like, 
H. N. Cappe.. 


in turn, to be informed. 
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T. T. Lucas, graduate of the Textile 
School of North Carolina State College, 
has recently been elected president of the 
Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C. Mr. 
Lucas was formerly connected with 
Wellington, Sears & Co., New York, hav- 
ing entered that organization just after 
graduating from the Textile School. 


D. H. Mauney, president, Mauney-Steel 
Co., Philadelphia, treasurer of Long Shoals 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, and R. S. REINHART 
of Lincolnton N. C., were in Philadelphia 
several days last week, making their head- 
quarters at the Mauney-Steel offices. 


W. G. L. Berscu of William Iselin & 
Co. was reelected chairman of the Uptown 
Credit Group of the Textile Industry affil- 
iated with the Silk Association of America, 
Inc., at the group’s annual meeting held 
last week at the Silk Association’s head- 
quarters. Other officers elected were 
Rospert S. BeRRYMAN, H. R. Mallinson & 
Co., vice-chairman; RAMSEY PEUGNET, Silk 
Association of America, Inc., treasurer and 
secretary and E. C. F. Greerr, Greeff & 
Co., recording secretary. 


CHARLES A. CANNON, president, Cannon 
Mills, was the principal speaker at a meet- 
ing of 130 officials, superintendents and 
overseers of that company, Jan. 3, which 
was held for the promotion of safety and 
accident prevention in the plants. 


Dennis D. O'CONNELL, proprietor of 
the Sterling Worsted Mills, Worcester, 
Mass., has been reelected president of the 
Bancroft Trust Co., of that city. 


CARLETON M. ALLEN, at one time with 
the Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers 
and later with James Irving & Sons, Inc., 
Chester, Pa., will deliver 15 lectures on 
wool and woolen textiles at the Boston 
University College of Business Adminis- 
tration, beginning Feb. 7. 


Dr. Homer Gace, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has been appointed 
chairman of a committee organized in that 
city to advance the cause of the World 
Court in this country, and especially to 
urge the acceptance by the United States 
Senate of the protocol as signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover and Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson. Other textile men on the 
committee are: MATTHEW P. WHITTALL, 
president and treasurer of the M. J. Whit- 
tall Associates, Ltd.; CHARLES F. MARBLE, 
treasurer of the Curtis & Marble Machine 


president of the 


Co.; Joun F. Tins.ey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works: CHARLES M. 
THAYER, GEORGE Crompton and T. Hovey 


G AGE, directors ot the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, and A. Ot1s Davis. 


president and treasurer of the Davis & 

Brown Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 
FRANK Roe BATCHELDER, president of 

the Mills Belt Co., Worcester, Mass. was 


presented to President Hoover at the White 
House, Washington, on Jan. 11. 
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D. L. Galbraith, president of Ameri- 

can Textiles, Inc., who is first presi- 

dent of the newly formed Hosiery 
Guild, Inc. 


The textile committee of the board of 
trustees of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege, consisting of S. B. ALEXANDER and 
Davip CLARK of Charlotte, ArtHuUR M. 
Dixon of Gastonia, MAuRICE HENDRICK 
of Cliffside, and J. A. Lone of Roxboro, 
will meet in Charlotte on Jan. 15 and 
confer with a committee of the chamber of 
commerce of that city on plans for broaden- 
ing the work of the textile school. 


Ropert Bocer, Boger & Crawford, Phil- 
adelphia, has returned from a six weeks’ 
trip to England and Germany, arriving in 


New York last week. 
am 


W. C. Ramso, president of Rambo & 
Regar, Inc., hosiery manufacturers of 
Norristown, Pa., has recently purchased 
a large farm in York County, S. C., 200 
acres of which are given over to the pro- 
duction of cotton. 


W. H. May, president, May Hosiery 
Mills, Inc.; JoHN SHOFFNER, treasurer, 
S.Y.W. Hosiery Mills and Standard 
Hosiery Mills; J. H. McEwen, treasurer, 


McEwen Knitting Co., and M. B. Smita, 
president, Burlington Knitting Mills, were 
reelected directors of the 3urlington 
(N. C.) branch of the North Carolina 
Bank & Trust Co. 


L. W. 


Co., 


Ropert, president of Robert & 
industrial engineers, of Atlanta, was 
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elected chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the trustees of the Georgia School 
of Technology, at a recent meeting of the 
trustees held at the offices of the institution. 


EuGENE Mutter, L. P. Muller & Co, 
Philadelphia, has returned to his office 
after being confined at home for more than 
six weeks because of illness. 


Joun Fiscer, Yewdall & Jones, Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed chairman of 
the committee of the Manufacturers Club 
that will give a dinner in honor of Senator 
Grunpy, Jan. 25. Wa. H. Fotwe t, Fol- 
well Bros. & Co., is vice-president of the 
group which also includes Cuas. J. Wess, 
of Chas. J. Webb Sons Co., and NATHAN 
Fo.weELv of Folwell Bros. & Co. 


Y. KosayASHI, representative of the 
Mitsui Bank, of Japan, who has been on 
a two years’ personal study of finance bank- 
ing systems, and economic conditions, is 
spending several days in Savannah, Ga., 
studying the cotton situation. 


L. J. BELKNAP, president of the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., will 
speak on “Problems of Industry” at the 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute 
on Jan. 15. 


L. R. Brestin, formerly head of the 
Waterford (N. Y.) Knitting Co., was 
elected vice-president of the Waterford 
Club at the annual organization meeting. 


ARTHUR L. Emery, for the last two and 
one-half years vice-president and general 
manager, Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., whose resignation was an- 
nounced recently, relinquished his duties 
with that concern Jan. 15. R. E. Henry, 
president, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
will become first vice-president, while R. G. 
Emery, general manager, Dunean Mills, 
will become general manager of Aragon- 


Baldwin Cotton Mills, succeeding his 
brother. 
Carey R. KINNEy, treasurer of the 


S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has withdrawn from active manage- 
ment of the Russell company in order to 
devote more time to the affairs of the Elm- 
vale Mills, Inc., operating under the lease 
of the Kinney Worsted Yarn Co.’s plant. 
Mr. Kinney will continue as a director of 
the Russell company. He has been with 
the company since 1906 and with the Kinney 
company since 1916. 


Henry R. RusseE.t, president of the 
S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., is now also treasurer, succeeding 


Carey R. KINNEY, in the last named office 
JoHN CAMPBELL, formerly manager of the 
Hinsdale mill of Strong-Hewat & Co., has 
been elected vice-president of the S. N. & C 


Russell Co. Mr. Kinney continues as a 
director. 
Joun F. Trnsey, vice-president and 


general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
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and E. Kent Swirt, treasurer and general 
manager of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., have been reelected 
directors of the Second National Bank of 
Boston. 


Wattace I. Stimpson, agent for the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and Mrs. 
Stimpson, are on a southern trip. 


J. T. Warptaw, chief engineer for 
Lockwood-Greene Co., Inc., was elected 
president, and FRANK MOseER, superintend- 
ent of operations for the Duke Power 
Co., vice-president of the Charlotte, N. C., 
Engineers’ Club, at a recent meeting of 
that organization. 


Oscar Beic, Wm. Whitman Co., Phila- 
delphia, has fully recovered from an auto- 
mobile accident in which he received minor 
injuries. 


WALTER J. FLEMING, auditor for the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has been appointed a 
member of the arbitration board of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 


CHARLES H. CARTER, manager of the 
Portland Woolen Mills, was a principal 
speaker at the holiday banquet and program 
of the Neustadter Bros. Co., Portland, 
Oregon. 


Joun F. Kitzrow, for many years with 
The Allen-A Co., Kenosha, Wis., has been 
made manager of the underwear division of 
that company. The rapid expansion of the 
company’s underwear business has made 
necessary the creation of this new position. 
Mr. Kitzrow will have complete charge of 
underwear production, styling, and sales 
promotion. 


Oscar B. GRAICHEN, production manager 
for the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
has resigned after 13 years of service, effec- 
tive on Jan. 18, and on Jan. 23 he will sail 
for Moscow, Russia, where he is to be one 
of four officials to undertake the work in 
installing American methods of industrial 
management in textile mills in that country 
owned by Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., 
Boston. 

ae 


Cart R. Harris, superintendent, The 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Plant No. 3, 
Cooleemee, N. C., and former president of 
the Southern Textile Association, has 
tendered his resignation with that com- 
pany, effective Feb. 1, and will become resi- 
dent general superintendent of the Aragon- 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., with 
plants also at Rock Hill and Whit- 


mire, S. C 


J. V. Smeatire, head of the publicity 
department of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., is improving from a 
severe attack of illness at his home in that 
city. 


Louis SAN CLEMENTO, production man- 
ager of Standard Looms, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is passing a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion at his former home in Milford, Mass. 


ALLEN B. McIntire, director of sales 
development for the Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Biddeford, Me., spoke before the Rotary 
Club of Worcester, Mass., on Jan. 9. 


Joun W. GLENN, formerly of Glenn 
Commission Co. of Richmond, Va., and 
Greensboro, N. C., has become associated 
is sales representative with the Green River 
Mig. Co. of Tuxedo, N. C., spinners and 
mercerizers of fine combed yarns. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Piedmont Section, A.A.T.C.C. 
Winter Meeting, Greensboro, N. C. 
Jan. 25, 1930. 


Southern New England Textile 
Club meeting, Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I., Jan. 25, 
1930. 


Committee D-13, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Spring 
Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., March 
13-14, 1930. 


International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 

a 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 12-14, 1930. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
May 12-16, 1930. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, 
May 14, 1930. 

. 


National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, Annual Meeting, To- 
ronto, Canada, June, 1930. (Exact 
date not yet set.) 

ze 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 





Davin C. McLaren, who has been con- 
nected in an official capacity with the 
Munsingwear Corp.’s plant at Minneapolis, 
Minn., prior to which he was manager of 
a hosiery mill in Lynchburg, Va., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Coving- 
ton, Va., plant of the Industrial Rayon 
Corp., succeeding Lester R. Carrier. I. T. 
MEYER who was assistant to Mr. Carrier, 
nas been promoted to assistant plant super- 
intendent. 


Wa ttTeR C. MARSHALL has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the worsted mill 
at Salamanca, N. Y., formerly operated by 
the Ashworth-Odell Worsted Co., and re- 
cently acquired by the firm of Sheble & 
Wood, Inc., of Philadelphia. 


Jess—t M. Payne, superintendent of the 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has 
just completed his 37th year in this posi- 
tion. In addition to this, he was overseer 
of weaving for ten years prior to his super- 
intendency. 


JAMEs STANLEY, former superintendent 
at the Forest Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Bridgton, Me., has been appointed to 
a similar position at the Oxford ( Mass.) 


Woolen Mills. 


J. R. WEAVER, superintendent of the man- 
ufacturing equipment department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., addressed the Worcester 
(Mass.) section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers on Jan. 8. 


J. D. Scort, head of the weaving depart- 
ment of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., has been elected a director of 
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the Mohawk Mills Welfare Association 
for the coming year. 


E. B. Tirrt, master mechanic of the 
Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., was elected 
warden of the Masons’ Lodge at the annual 
organization meeting in that city. 


W. R. Ennis has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 
4 to accept a similar position at the Lang- 
ley (S. C.) Mills. Mr. Ennis has been 
with the Chadwick-Hoskins Co. for the 
last 13 years. 


Davip LertcorF, formerly associated with 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Hosiery Co., and John 
Campbell Chemical Co., has accepted the 
position of dyer at Meritas Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

S 


Jonn L. CuLserson, who holds a posi- 
tion at the Gem Mills, Gibsonville, N. C., 
has received citation for gallantry during 
the World War, which was for bravery 
at Verdun in November, 1918. 


WILLIAM T. BLAIKIE, formerly employed 
by the Eureka (Cal.) Woolen Mills, has 
been appointed overseer of weaving at the 
Moniteau Woolen Mills, California, Mo. 


FRANKLIN B. Ence, former overseer of 
weaving at the Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of 
the American Woolen Co., has accepted 
a similar position at Salisbury Mills, 
Manchaug, Mass. 


WiTo_p MARKUN, is now employed asa 
plush weaver at the Collins & Aikman 
Corp. plant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALBERT EpMonpson has resigned his 
position as overseer of the carding and 
combing departments of the George H. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gilbertville, Mass., to 
accept a similar one with the Hudson 
(Mass.) Worsted Co. 


Joun PareENTEAU has been appointed 
overseer of the weaving department of 
Devonshire Mills, Goff’s Falls, N. H. 


FREDERICK SwEET, Millville, Mass., has 
been appointed caretaker for the property 
of the Saranac mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Blackstone, Mass., which 
were recently closed. 


WittraM S. Wuirtney, 80-year old yard- 
man for the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., has 
retired after 12 years’ service. 


CHARLES E. CHAPMAN, an overseer at 
the plant of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., has resigned. He had been 
connected with the company for 51 years, 
28 as overseer. He is alderman in the city 
government. 


Forrest H. VANNAH, Little Falls, N. Y., 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
carding in the No. 1 plant of A. D. Ellis 
Mills, Inc., Monson, Mass. 


W. P. Boten is now chief dyer at the 
Louisville (Ky.) Cotton Mills. 


H. L. Reep, formerly of Nashville, Tenn., 
has been made second hand in carding in a 
new plant which will soon be ready for 
operations at Gulfport, Miss. 


M. R. Crossy has been made second hand 
in spinning at the Crown plant of the Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


F. W. Kiersteap has accepted the posi- 
tion as second hand in the weave room for 
the Troy (N. H.) Blanket Mills. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Oakleaf Mills, La 


Grange, Ga., re- 
cently purchased from the Merrow Ma- 
chine Co., Hartford, Conn., 26 over- 
edging machines to be used in manu- 
facturing wiping cloths. 

Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga., have in- 
stalled 168 new looms for “manufacture 


of cotton blankets. 


Chace Mills, Fall River, Mass., stock- 


holders have received final liquidation 
dividends of $2.80 per share, resulting 
from the sale to the Arkwright Mills, 
Inc., headed by Homer Loring, Boston, 
Mass. The initial liquidation dividend 
of $6 a share was paid July 1. Liqui- 
dation dividends totaled therefore $8.80 
a share. 

Seamans & Cobb Co., Hopkinton, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a 


capital stock of $200,000 to succeed the 
Seamans & Cobb Thread Mills, a part- 
nership. The new officers and directors 
are President and treasurer, Francis 
S. Cobb; vice-president, Robert Wilson; 
who held similiar positions with the old 
firm. 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
shut down its woolen department on 
Jan. 10 until Jan. 20. 


Rossendale Ruboil Co., Newark, N. J., 
is the name of merger of Rossendale 
Reddaway Co. and Ruboil Belting Co., 
manufacturers of camels-hair belting. 
The following officers have been elected: 


C. B. Tyler, president; E. P. Hara, vice- 
president and general manager; N. S. 
Powell, treasurer, and F. Barton to con- 
tinue as superintendent. 


Northampton Textile Co., Inc., 
Holly, N. J., 


Mount 
will replace the damage at 


its mill recently caused by a bomb ex- 
plosion, which wrecked a portion of the 
plant. 


*Savona Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
has been taken over by Alfred Mills, 
Inc., and operations will be resumed by 
Feb. 1, according to Alfred Jepson, who 
will continue as president under the new 


organization. Fred B. Taylor, of Fall 
River, Mass., will be secretary and 
treasurer. With the starting up of the 


Savona plant, some 500 or 600 persons 
will be employed:and a payroll of around 
$500.000 annually re-established. 
Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, 
N. C., which was formed by the con- 
solidation of four mills of that city, 
namely: Scotland Cotton Mill, Dickson 
Cotton Mill, Waverly Cotton Mill Co., 
and Prince Cotton Mill Co., has the fol- 


coven officers: J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
N. C., president; A. M. Fairley, Laurin- 
burg, N. C., vice-president; R. L. Har- 
ris, of Roxboro, treasurer; and D. T. 


Blue, of Laurinburg, secretary. 
La France Industries, 
Pa. Bernard Davis, 


Philadelphia, 


head of this con- 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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cern, manufacturers of velours, plushes, 
etc., estimates that the profits of the 
company will exceed $1,000,000 after de- 
ducting all expenses, including bond in- 
terest but excluding Federal income 
taxes. This estimate covers activities 
of the main plant and their subsidiaries 
in Canada and in the South. 


*Camperdown Mills, Greenville, 
were put up for public 
Jan. 15. 


Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills have 
purchased the brick building in that city 
occupied by the General Electric Co., 
and will establish their offices in the new 
quarters. 


Halifax Cotton Mills, 
Boston, Va., have 
after being closed 
for repairs. 


es Many 


auction on 


Inc., South 
resumed operations 
down several days 


Wool 


Maine Woolen Mills, 
Me., 


vear, 


Inc., Camden, 
which closed down the first of the 
will resume operations Jan. 20. 


Strong-Hewat & Co., Briggsville, 
Mass., which announced merger plans a 
short time ago, has dropped these negotia- 
tions. The Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., 
Stafford Springs, Conn., and the Dunn 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., were 
involved. New developments are antici- 
pated. 


Felters Co., Millbury, Mass., 
begun the erection of a new one-story 
dye house on West St., brick and steel 
type, for which general contract recently 
was let to J. J. Roberts, 4 Wall St., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Mayo Woolen Mills Co., Inc., Mill- 
bury, Mass. A 250-horsepower steam 
boiler exploded at this plant on Jan. 10, 
causing damage of about $6,000 and the 
shutting down of the plant for several 
days. No one was injured. The boiler 
will be replaced immediately. 


has 


Leicester (Mass.) Woolen Co., has 
gone on a four-day weekly operating 
schedule. 


Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has re- 


sumed operations after a two weeks’ 
shutdown. 
Empire Spinning Mills, Inc., Stock- 


port, Re ee 
suitings, 


manufacturers of woolen 
have been temporarily closed. 


Waterloo (N. Y.) Textile Corp., plant 
and equipment have been acquired by 
Earl W. Murray, of Waterloo, and a 
group of local business men. The com- 
pany will be reorganized with a capital 
of $300,000. 


Hardwick & Magee Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has awarded a contract to Barclay 
White & Co., 22 North Thirty-sixth St., 


for alterations in building at Lehigh 
Ave. and Seventh St. 
Tioga Textile Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 


Pa., manufacturer of shawls, auto rugs, 
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dress goods, 
now out otf 
president, 


etc., has liquidated and 
business. E. White, Jr 
has retired. 


Colwell Worsted Mills, Providence, 
R. I., have filed notice with the Secretar 
of State, New York, of intention of op- 
erating in New York, with capital oi 


$100,000. 
Knit 


Volunteer Knitting Mills, Athens, 
Ala., which have been on part time 
schedule for some time, will resume full 
time operations next week. 


Westcott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., 
have made a new division, and will 
manufacture fine gauge circular knit 


hosiery in the recently completed Mill 
No. 3, it was announced recently. 


Macon, Ga.—W. P. Stevens and M. J. 
Taylor, prominent business men, have 
announced the formation here of a com- 
pany for the production of rayon under- 
wear. Machinery for the production of 
the underwear has already been ordered, 
and several downtown business sites are 
being considered for the location of the 
plant, which will have a capital stock of 
$20,000, and operations are expected to 
begin in about 30 days. 


Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., are considering an expansion and 
improvement program during the com- 
ing year, estimated to cost about $300,- 
000. Increased capacity will be carried 
out. 


McCallum Hosiery Co., Northampton 
and Holyoke, Mass., and Philadelphia, 
Pa., is negotiating merger plans with 
the Propper Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
Somerville Knitting Co. has taken 
over the George E. Wye Co., of Need- 


now located at 
Mass. 


*Edgewater Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. J., have been organized by 
Edward Glasser, president of the Paris- 
Hecker Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., and 
associates, with capital of 10,000 shares 
of stock, no par value, to operate a local 


and is 
Needham, 


ham, Mass., 
Pleasant St.. 


hosiery mill, carrying out project re- 
cently referred to in these columns 
under the last noted company name. 


New company has taken over local mill 
of Century-Beverly Corp., and will use 
for initial plant, to be equipped, ready 
for service in February. Raymond 
Fuhrer and Joseph Purdy are other in- 
corporators of the new company. 


Broadalbin (N. Y.) Knitting Co., Ltd., 
has increased operations and now run- 
ning near capacity in all departments. 


W. N. Wilkins Sons & Co., Mayfield, 
N. Y., are completing extensive plant 
improvements which include additional 
equipment to provide better manufac- 
turing facilities. 


Clark Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., has 
liabilities of $17,945 and assets of $4,- 
500, according to a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy just filed. The directors met 











r-cently and authorized the bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

Foster Knitting Co., Inc., of Burling- 
ton, N. C., has placed an order with 

‘bert Reiner, Inc. of Weehawken, 
\. J. for “Einsiedel-Reiner” high-speed 
full-fashioned hosiery machines. 

Larkwood Vamp-Toe Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., is the new 
name of Fleetwood Silk Hosiery Mills. 


Superior Hosiery Co., Lexington, 
\. C., which has moved its plant from 
High Point, N. C., is installing 50 late 
model knitting machines. The plant is 
expected to operate at capacity, with an 
annual output valued at about $300,000. 
From 40 to 50 persons will be employed 
when all departments are completed. 

Deisher Knitting Mills, Kutztown, 
Pa., will hold a special meeting of stock- 
holders in the office of the corporation, 
on March 11, for the purpose of author- 
izing an increase in the capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 

New Britain, Pa—H. F. Voss, Wil- 
low Grove (Pa.) Trust Co., and asso- 
ciates are having plans drawn for a one- 
story hosiery mill, with dye house and 
boiler house, at New Britain, reported 
to cost close to $50,000, with equipment. 
W. P. Cameron, 4850 North Mascher 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is architect and 
engineer. 

Rosanna Hosiery Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have been formed with J. Ray- 
mond Murphy as president, for manu- 
facture of women’s full-fashioned silk 
hosiery. 


Princess Royal Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Reading, Pa., are in no way connected 
with Noe-Equl Textile Mills, Inc., but 
act as selling agents through Paris- 
Hecker Hosiery Co., of Philadelphia. It 
has been erroneously reported that this 
concern operates the Noe-Equl Textile 
Mills and have arranged for a lease of 
mill of Century-Beverly Corp., Burling- 
ton, N. J. 


York (Pa.) Knitting Mills Co. build- 
ings have been sold to the York Hoover 
30ody Corp. The business will be liqui- 
dated between now and the first of 
April, 1930. During that time all ma- 
chinery, manufactured stock, supplies, 
yarns, dyestuff and all equipment will 
be for sale. 


Surewear Hosiery Mills, Brookneal, 
Va., are planning the rebuilding of por- 
tion of mill destroyed by fire, Jan. 7, 
with loss reported over $20,000. 


*Nordic Hosiery Co., Granby, Que., is 
planning early occupancy of new mill 
now nearing completion, and will de- 
velop maximum output of full-fashioned 
hosiery. The company is a subsidiary 
of the Celtic Knitting Co., Montreal, 


Sak 


Jennings Silk Co., Holyoke, Mass., is 
broadening its production by adding sev- 
eral lines of novelty rayon draperies 
in two-tone effects and also has brought 
ut a new line of two-tone rayon bed- 
spreads. Slip satins are being produced 
in increased volume. 


M. Gross Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$125,000 to operate a local broad silk 
mill, will be represented by Herman D. 
Edelson, 5 Colt St., Paterson, an at- 
torney. The company is headed by 
Morris Gross, Paterson. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





Olympic Silk Mills, Fulton, N. Y., 
which have been closed down since early 
in December, will be reopened this week, 
according to announcement by plant 
officials. The plant was moved here 
from Paterson, N. J., about two years 
ago and gives employment to more than 
one hundred persons. It occupies what 
was formerly Mill No. 4 of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Mills Co. plant. 


Connellsville (Pa.) Silk Co., Inc., has 
plans under way for a new one-story 
addition to mill to provide for consider- 
able increase in present output. The 
new unit will be given over largely to 
storage and distributing service,: releas- 
ing space in the mill now used for such 
purpose for the installation of additional 
equipment. It is expected to increase 
the working quota by about 50 persons. 


Wilson Plush Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently organized with a capital of 
$30,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by William T. Wilson, 317 
East Cornwall St., Philadelphia, one of 
the principal incorporators. The other 
incorporators are Ethan A. Wilson, 3456 
Mascher St., and Thomas H. Boyer, 921 
East Rittenhouse St., both Philadelphia. 


Read & Lovatt Mfg. Co., Weatherly, 
Pa., will replace the damage to engine 
room at the mill recently caused by the 
bursting of a 6-ft. flywheel, wrecking 
the engine unit and accessory equipment, 
and damaging the side of the building. 


Belmont Silk Co., Shadyside, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., has begun operations at 
its new local mill, recently established 
through the removal of equipment and 
machinery from plant at North Bergen, 
N. J. The company is occupying the 
second floor of a mill building, and ex- 
pects to give employment to about 100 
operatives on a full time basis. 


Fi ae . 
inishing 
Textileather Co., Newark, N. J., has 
awarded general contract to A. Bentley 
& Sons Co., Toledo, Ohio, for an addi- 
tion to mill at Toledo, to cost in excess 
of $750,000, with equipment, and will 
proceed with superstructure at once. In 
near future, company proposes to re- 
move Newark plant to Toledo, occupy- 


ing portion of new mill unit, and will 
concentrate production there. 


National Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has moved its New York office 
to the new building at corner of Madison 
Ave. and 32nd St., where it occupies 
the entire tenth floor. 


Clifton Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., are considering an expansion and 
improvement program for enlarged out- 
put, including installation of additional 
equipment. Henry J. Seyer, formerly 
general manager at the mill, has ac- 
quired the interest of Walter C. Lee, 
president, who has been acting in that 
capacity for about 6 years past. Mr. 
Lee will retire from the company, and 
Mr. Seyer will become president. 


Universal Dye Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have asked bids on general con- 
tract for a one-story mill on the Welsh 
Road, Willow Grove, Pa., reported to 
cost about $35,000, with equipment, and 
will begin work at early date. W. P. 
Cameron, 4850 North Mascher St., Phila- 
delphia, is architect and engineer. 


Ingraham Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., is the new name of 
Goetz Dye Works, Inc. Ernest Hilker, 
president; Kurt T. Dornau, treasurer. 
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Miscellaneous 


National Rhea Co., Putnam, Conn., 
sold at auction on Dec. 30 lease ot 
premises, all machinery and equipment, 
office furniture, stock in process and 
supplies. 


Seidman Braid & Fabrics Corp., 
Huntsville, Ala., which began operations 
in September, is now operating 1,000 
braiders and 50 knitting machines, pro- 
ducing braids for dress trimmings, etc., 
and also noveity knit fabrics. 


Walker Webbing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., a Rhode Island corporation, has 
filed notice of decrease in capital from 
$250,000 and 5,000 shares of stock, no 
par value, to $50,000, and 1,000 shares 
of stock, no par value. 


Detroit (Mich.) Waste Works are 
now manufacturing tubular knit polish- 
ing cloth and towelling along with cot- 
ton wiping waste. 


United Bedding Mfg. Co., Passaic, 
N. J., has been organized with a capital 
of 500 shares of stock, no par value, to 
take over and operate company of same 
name, with local plant at 39 Wall St. 
The incorporators of the new company 
include Max M. Pollack and Samuel M. 
Spindel, both of Garfield, N. J. 


Dunbarton Mill of the Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co., Greenwich, N. Y., has 
increased operations and is now running 
at full capacity. 


Laughlin Textile Mills, Waterford, 
N. Y., are now running near capacity 
with additional workers. 


Tytape Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
recently formed by the merger of the 
Triangle Mfg. Co., of Greensboro, S. C., 
and the Southern Fabric Mills, of High 
Point, N. C., is operating 85 braiding 
machines in its plant at Pomona, the 
industrial section of the city. The com- 
pany manufactures loosely woven tape, 
used in tying various articles. Prior to 
the merger, the Triangle Mfg. Co. oper- 
ated 25 machines. 


Hickory (N. C.) Shoe-Lace Mfg. Co. 
has been chartered to manufacture shoe 
laces from cotton, silk, or other mate- 
rial. Authorized capital stock $50,000, 
with $3,000 subscribed by L. M. Hull 
and Rubie L. Hull, of Hickory and 
Mary H. Crowell, of Lincolnton, N. C. 


Providence Braid Co., Carver St., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has awarded a general 
contract to the Rowley Construction 
Co., Pawtucket, for a one-story top addi- 
tion, on which work will begin at once 
Jackson, Robertson & Adams, Turks 
Head Building, Providence, R. I., are 
architects. 


The Canadian Bedding Co., Edmon- 
ton (Alta.), Can., is planning the early 
rebuilding of portion of plant recently 
destroyed by fire with loss reported at 
close to $30,000, including equipment 
and stock. 


Dominion Linens, Ltd., of Guelph 
(Ont.), Can., is operating 200 looms at 
present, having discontinued the opera- 
tion of Flax Spinning Co. at the same 
city. The company’s third plant at Till- 


sonburg has been closed for some time. 
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Continuous 

Card_ Strip- 

per Recently 
Improved 


New Machinery 


and Processes 


Continuous Cotton-Card Stripper 


HI American rights to the continuous card stripper 

which was introduced to this country from Germany 
a few years ago have been taken over by the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, 147 Milk Street, Boston. Upon the basic prin- 
ciples involved in the original design this company has 
developed a new continuous card stripper which is simple 
in design, effective in operation, and inexpensive to 
install. The roll has been made less cumbersome, and 
the entire attachment has been made applicable to any 
standard make of American card. The original gear 
drive from the cylinder has been replaced by a belt drive 
in order to reduce vibration in the roll. The company 
recommends the continuous card stripper for short- and 
medium-stapled cottons. 

The stripper consists fundamentally of a two-bladed 
roll placed in the rear of the main cylinder directly over 
the licker-in. Protruding from these two blades are 
tufts of light, flexible wire. 
main cylinder; and, as it 


The roll is driven from the 
these wires lift the 


revolves, 





Showing Rotor of Continuous Stripper 
with Tufts of Flexible Wire 
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cotton from within the clothing of the cylinder and keep 
it continually above the knee of the wire. There is a 
slight traverse motion given to the rotor so that the 
entire surface of the cylinder is acted upon. In this way 
no cotton is imbedded within the clothing and the 
cylinder is automatically kept stripped. The doffer need 
be stripped only about twice a week and then without 
stopping the card or losing any production. 

The continuous card stripper makes it possible for the 
card always to work at maximum efficiency, as it pre- 
vents the clothing from becoming filled with imbedded 
stock. Since the stripper keeps the cotton on the surface 
of the cylinder, the flats work upon the entire stock going 
through the machine and remove the short stock. The 
good staple remains on the cylinder and passes into the 
sliver, rather than becoming partly imbedded in the wire 
and mixed with the strips. Production is therefore 
gained in two ways; viz., by elimination of the time re- 
quired for intermittent stripping and by increasing the 
amount of good fiber which goes into the work. The flat 
strips are said to be about the same weight, but to con- 
tain practically all waste stock with few long fibers. 


1930 











Possibly the greatest advantage in the new stripper is 
the elimination of variations in weight of sliyer, due to 
the fact that in regular carding the sliver tends to become 
heavier just before stripping and to be under weight for 
about 70 yd. afterward. The builders lay particular 
stress upon this fact, because they believe that this was 
formerly the greatest evil in carding and that its elimina- 
tion means better work throughout the mill and an evener 
and stronger yarn. 

The saving in time by the elimination of stripping is 
estimated by the Saco-Lowell Shops to equal at least the 
production of one card in 40 to 50 cards. The saving in 
stock is estimated as 1 to 2%. 


Cotton Opening and Picking 
Equipment 


N IMPROVED hopper feeder and improved Buck- 

ley beater section for cotton opening and picking 

equipment have been brought out by the H & B Ameri- 
can Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

In the feeder, the spiked regulating cylinder formerly 
used near the top of the elevating lattice to control the 
amount of cotton delivered has been replaced by a hori- 
zontal lattice. This lattice allows more opportunity for 
the spikes to free themselves from lumps of cotton than 
did the cylinder ; and thus makes it practically impossible 
for lumps to be carried over to the main body of the 
stock beyond the controlling point. The greater length 
of surface on this lattice, as compared with the circum- 
ference of the old cylinder, and the resulting increase in 
the number of rows of spikes, reduce the amount of wear 
experienced at this point. This comb regulating lattice 
is so designed that its relation to the spiked elevating 
lattice can be quickly altered in order to change the 
amount of material passing through the machine. 

The elevating lattice has been made nearly vertical in 
order to make increased use of the force of gravity in 
tearing large lumps. All lattice shaft bearings are of 
the self-aligning type to insure accurate alignment with 
the shafts. All slats of the combing lattice are reinforced 
with steel strips to prevent wear and damage. A per- 
torated sheet-steel casing is arranged under the spiked 
elevating lattice for removing sand, dirt, and light leaf. 
There is also provided a continuous gridded cleaning sur- 
ace from the doffing beater to the adjacent cage section. 
\ leather-bladed roller is now used to remove the cotton 
trom the elevating apron on the front side. 

A large bin area is provided with feed controls cal- 
culated to hold constantly a correct quantity of lofty, 
well-opened cotton. Special frame sides are available to 
suit various types of automatic feed, including both over- 
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Warp Automatically Opened 
by Drop Wire of Broken End 


head and low horizontal delivery aprons. When used in 
combination with lapper sections, a variable-speed side- 
shaft drive is provided to give accurate feed regulations. 
The machine is built in single, double, and triple sec- 
tions, and all frame sides are designed to connect to all 
H & B standard opening, cleaning and picking units. 

The new Buckley section is equipped with grid bars 
covering two-thirds of the circumference of the cylinder. 
The beater strikes the cotton at a point horizontal to the 
beater shaft and in an upward direction, forcing the cot- 
ton around against the grid bars to a point just beyond 
the bottom center on the entrance side. Here a wider 
receiving chamber is provided, making the angle of turn 
less acute. Grid bars are installed under the exit pas- 
sage, as formerly. The Buckley-cylinder beater, which 
is the 41-in. type, now has 18 plates with 16 fingers per 
plate, as compared with the 13 plates and 14 fingers 
per plate used formerly. 


Drop Wire Automatically 
Opens Warp 


HE Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., an- 

nounces an important improvement in its No. 17 
sliding-bar warp stop motion. The stop motion now 
spreads the warp open at the place where the end is 
down, saving the time formerly lost in seeking the broken 
end. The weaver is now simply required to pick up the 
end, tie it in, and pull on the shipper handle, since the 
No. 17 stop motion, as hitherto, stops the loom with the 
shuttle in the left-hand box and everything else in place 
for starting as soon as the end is tied in. 

As the motion was originally designed, the trapped 
wire was held vertically, and the location of the broken 
end was ascertained by agitation of one of the indicators 
at the end of the stop motion. As now designed, the 
trapped wire is thrown to one side at an angle sufficient 
to force open the warp where the end is down. This has 
been accomplished by a change in the shape of the teeth 
of the sliding bar and its holder from a square form, as 
originally designed, to an angle form. 

For mills who already have the No. 17 warp stop 
motion, the change by application of the new parts is 
claimed to be easy and comparatively inexpensive. Since 
the new device cuts down the time it takes the weaver to 
repair a defect, it helps to make possible the assignment 
of more looms to a weaver without giving the weaver any 
more actual work. ; 
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Large Silk Supplies to Retard Recovery 


New Low on Raws Is Possible in March, but Large 
Price Recessions Unlikely, Says Dr. Haney 


RECENT trade report makes 
the following statement: “It is 


thought, however, that many 
manufacturers who have curtailed in 
the last two months may have quanti- 
ties of unused raw silk.” Such quan- 
tities, assuming their existence, are a 
part of the “invisible supply,” a sup- 
ply which is not covered by existing 
statistics. Its existence is partly due to 
the fact that “deliveries” have been in 
excess of actual consumption. This we 
have pointed out from time to time. 
The estimated deliveries have long been 
excessive in comparison with actual 
spindle activity. The apparent practice 
of the trade in accepting “deliveries” as 
lepresenting consumption, is a_ real 
source of danger. At present, as sug- 
gested by the above quotation, the in- 
visible supplies are probably still a fac- 
tor. The situation is being corrected by 
a drop in deliveries, but considerable 
time will be required, particularly as 
visible supplies are themselves record- 
breaking. 

Bull Points—The conditions tending 
to sustain the price of raw silk are: 

1. A sharp decline in arrivals from 
Japanese filatures, accompanying a cur- 
tailment of operations. 

2. The quantity in transit has been 
reduced and is below a year ago, sug- 
vesting either that a large per cent of 
the crop has been moved, or a stronger 
holding policy in Japan, or both. 

3. Curtailment of manufacturing in 
this country has made some progress 
luring the last two months and stocks 
‘' manufactured silk are probably much 
under a year ago. 

4. Sales of broad silks are reported 
to have gained in November. 


5. The new silhouette is gaining 


rather wide acceptance. 

6. The slow start in the spring sea- 
on, while making the present situation 
poorer, affords hope of improvement 
iter on. 





SUMMARY 

Silk supplies are so ample, 
and the demand is so hesitating, 
that the market seems likely to 
show little recovery in the next 
two or three months. Brief ral- 
lies will probably be followed by 
declines, with a new low possible 
in March. Increased Japanese 
withdrawals and the low levels 
already reached, however, make 
further large recessions very 
unlikely. 

* 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts 
and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does 
not reflect temporary trade senti- 
ment. 


7. November department store sales 
of women’s and children’s hosiery were 
4.6% above a year ago. 

Bear Points—The conditions tending 
to depress the market for raw silk may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. A large supply is available for the 
balance of the season and a large carry- 
over is probable (perhaps around 60,000 
bales in American warehouses). 

2. Visible stocks in Japan are very 
large, being over 60,000 bales as com- 
pared with 43,000 bales a year ago. 

3. Domestic stocks increased in De- 
cember and were record - breaking. 
Stocks of China silk are also large. The 
total visible supply is about 23,000 bales 
larger than at the end of 1928. 

4. Manufacturers are well supplied, 
invisible stocks probably being large. 

5. The goods business is dull and 
backward, and manufacturers continue 
to insist on price reductions. 

6. The hosiery business is quiet after 
a fairly good pre-holiday trade. 
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7. November department store sales 
of silks and velvets were 10.3% below 
a year ago. 

8. Considerable uncertainty still exists 
as to the extent that the new silhouette 
will be adopted and, therefore, as to the 
style of goods to be manufactured. 

9, European markets are much de- 
pressed and Cantons are very weak. 

Statistical Position Weak—The gist 
of the Silk Association’s December 
statistics is as follows: large imports, 
record-breaking stocks, and deliveries 
below a year ago and less than 1,000 
bales above December, 1927. 

The outstanding fact was the large 
increase in visible storage at New 
York. At 90,772 bales, it showed an 
increase of 14,300 bales for November 
and nearly 42,000 bales over a year ago. 
The stocks are more than double the 
estimated “deliveries,” or more than two 
month’s supply at the current rate. 

Moreover, imports in December de- 
creased only about the same as last year 
and were extraordinarily large. They 
were fully 13,000 bales above normal 
and 14,000 bales over a year ago. The 
imports exceeded deliveries by 32%, 
which is an unusually large excess, and 
suggests no early reduction in the bur- 
densome stocks. 

In transit, silk at 38,000 bales, is only 
6,000 bales under the estimated de- 
liveries. It may be said, however, that 
the quantity in transit declined from 
November and was below December last 
year, which suggests that the heavy 
movement is over. 

As stocks increased while imports de- 
creased, the estimated deliveries must 
have fallen sharply. In fact, at 44,150 
bales, the figure shows a decrease of 
6,400 bales and is nearly 1,000 bales 
below a year ago. 

The total visible supply of Japanese 
silk is over 164,000 bales, which com- 
pares with 147,000 bales last year. This 
is the first time since 1922 that the 
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visible has been large and increasing in 
December. The total stocks at New 
vork and Yokohama increased in De- 
ember for the first time since 1924. 

A rough comparison of the trend of 
tocks of Japanese silk with December 
machinery activity gives an unfavor- 
ble picture. The average of New York 
ind Yokohama stocks in the last three 
months of the year was 149% of ap- 
proximate normal. Domestic machinery 
activity was only 106% and the trend 
vas downward. This makes what is 
probably the worst discrepancy on 
record and it will obviously take sev- 
eral months to restore the balance be- 
‘ween supply and consumption. 

No Sustained Recovery in Sight— 
lhe average price of Cracks XX in 
December- was a little under $4.65, 
against $4.81 in November, and $5.16 
. year ago. The price has been as low 
as $4.55, but at this writing is around 
$4.65. 

The recent weakness in the silk mar- 
ket reflects a reduction in spindle ac- 
tivity which began in November (or in 
October, if seasonal variations were al- 
lowed for), and probably went a good 
deal further in December. The per- 
centage of spindle hours operated (at 
66.2) was 86.9% of the average for 
1922-25, against 87.8% in October. 

Above all, there was an unusually 
sharp reduction in wholesale sales of 
silk textiles in November. This was 
the first greater-than-seasonal decline 
in such sales in any November since 


1924. They were only a little above 
their average relation with spindle 
activity and probably fell below in 


December. 

The situation shows some slight re- 
semblance to the end of 1926, though it 
is less favorable than then, owing to 
larger stocks and lower levels for both 
sales and spindle activity. It may also 
he said to resemble somewhat the con- 
dition in April last year. In both these 
earlier periods, “deliveries” were high 
n comparison with spindle activity and 
the ratio was declining, as is now the 
case. Neither comparison would indi- 
cate any strength in sight. The most 
iavorable interpretation that can be 
made is that the silk market may show 
irregular stability during the next month 
1 two, but the advance that often 
occurs in February does not seem 
probable. 
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Some Contraction in Karnings 


Mill Reports Better Than Expected Though 
Influenced Adversely by Inventory Write-Offs 


Boston, Jan. 15. 

Pea ORY depreciation during 

1929 is a sore spot in the textile share 
market generally. Its influence is prob- 
ably over-rated, especially in the many 
cases where firm prices have been made 
during the year on the manufactured 
products. While it is difficult to do satis 
factory business on a falling raw ma- 
terial market, mill reports appearing 
indicate manufacturing operations gen- 
erally more satisfactory than anticipated. 
The advance in American Woolen 
shares may turn out to be based more 
on actual happenings within the organi- 
zation than on the several stories con- 


cerning this corporation which have 
been quite prevalent of late. 
The rise of American Woolen pre- 


ferred during the week from 27 to 344 
brought forth a crop of rumors regard- 
ing the underlying reason for the sharp 
advance, prominent among which was 
one originating in Portland, Me., stating 
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that the Insull power interests were 
considering going into the woolen busi- 
ness, taking over the Maine mills of the 
company and possibly the American 
Woolen as a whole. The idea of the 
power interests going into woolens is 
regarded as a joke, but the nine closed 
mills of the American in Maine have all 
respectable water powers and this may 
be the possible point in the story. 
Officers of the American are emphatic 
in their assertion that conferences have 
not taken place nor indeed contemplated. 

The American Woolen Co. is operat- 
ing at this time on the smallest inventory 
of raw materials possible, according to 
sources in close touch with the corpora- 
tion. .A very unsatisfactory year in 
woolens has been offset by large activity 
and fair profits in worsteds. Much is 


made by bearish individuals of inventory 
depreciation in wool and other raw ma- 
terials which have declined during the 
vear 


1929 about 25%. The hand-to- 
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mouth policy of buying throws a more 
favorable light on this aspect of manu- 
jacturing. Wool purchased at high 
prices around the first of the year soon 
went into production. Continuous pur- 
chases of wool and other raw materials 
during the year were on a steadily de- 
clining basis of values so that the last 
raw‘ materials purchased, figuring 
argely 1 in the year-end inventory, are at 
the low price of the year. Comparing 
1928 with 1929 inventories without tak- 
ing the above considerations into ac- 
ome seems inadequate if not mis- 
leading. 

Naumkeag Earnings Improve.—The 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass., for the fiscal year ended Nov. 30 
last reports net profits after all charges 
of $545,891, equal to $9.10 a share on 
the 60,000 shares of stock outstanding ; 
this compares with a net after deprecia- 
tion but before federal taxes of $439,898 
in 1928, equal to $7.33 per share; and 
with a net of $1,598,542 in 1927, the lat- 
ter equal to $26.64 per share. Produc- 
tion, sales and receipts for the past six 
years compare as follows: 


Prod. Sales 

(yards) (yards) Rec. 
1929. 20,836,945 21,058,163 $7,887,608 
1928. 20,945,905 20,397,142 7,273,535 
1927. 32,328,371 30,766,298 10,583,100 
1926. 23,644,475 24,678,119 9,072,676 
1925. 22,373,893 22,650,216 9,056,448 
$9 ss ba idle oe 22,115,941 21,660,499 8,725,837 


On Nov. 30 last current assets totaled 
$4,571,567 and current liabilities $159,- 
$28, making net working capital $4,412,- 
139 as compared with $4,518,160 a year 
ago. 

Report of Treasurer Ernest N 
to stockholders follows in part: 


“During the year it has been deemed 
visable to continue a curtailment pro- 
vram that production might be kept in 
line with sales and that accumulation of 
finished goods be avoided. This policy 
has been effective. Stocks have been 
kept within reason and prices have been 
maintained. Although still inadequate, a 
somewhat better profit margin has pre- 
vailed this year. 

“Exhaustive studies have been made 
of our manufacturing methods and of 
our sales policies at an expense of well 
over $50,000. It is confidently expected 
that during the coming year these in- 
vestigations will bear fruit and that the 
improved manufacturing methods will 
result in lower costs and that a more 
iggressive merchandising policy will re- 
sult in larger sales. 

“In accordance with a vote of the 
hoard of directors, the Salem plant will 
ereafter be known as the Pequot Mills 
{ the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co.” 


Robert Amory Tells of New Printing 
Process—A new process of printing cot- 
on goods which will mean better busi- 
I€Ss, will shortly be ready for use on the 
‘ompany’s fabrics, Treasurer Robert 


. Hood 


\mory of Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., 
‘old stockholders of the firm at the 
nnual meeting Jan. 14. He remarked: 
“Some time ago we brought an innova- 


tion in the art of printing from France 
to this country, with machinery and men 
to operate it. The method can be de- 
scribed as an adaptation of the roto- 
gravure. Through this new method 
which we have installed in a mill at 
Waltham, Mass., we have developed a 
new method of printing cotton goods 
which is one step ahead of the work 
being done by printing companies in 
this country.” 


Nashua Mfg. Co.’s Financial State- 
ment—Earnings and surplus were in 
creased during the year ending Oct. 31, 
1929, as compared to the previous year. 
The earnings after various charges and 
before preferred dividends paid and ac- 
crued amounted to $533,090, as com- 
pared to $437,978 in 1928. The pre- 
ferred dividends amounted to $293,607. 
The surplus totals $7,308,566 as com- 
pared to $7,069,083 in 1928 

Robert Amory was re-elected treas- 
urer and Agent Walter Whipple as 


clerk. The other officers and _ the 
members of the board of directors 
are as follows: President, F. L. 
Higginson, Directors—Robert Amory, 
Walter C. Baylies, J. A. Lowell 
Blake, B. H. Bristow Draper, Harry 
A. Gregg, F. L. Higginson, Rodman 


P. Snelling and Ward Thoron. 


Lawton Mills Surplus Decreases— 
After depreciation, inventory write-off, 
charging off a selling plan, and one 
quarter’s dividend of $30,000 surplus ac- 
counts of Lawton Mills Corp., Plainfield, 
Conn., for the year ended Nov. 30 last 
showed a decrease of $363,472. A year 
ago the company reported a net profit 
after charges of $140,144. As of Nov. 
30 last, balance sheet showed current 
assets of $1,730,170 against current 
liabilities of $762,233, leaving a_ net 
quick of $967,937. Notes and accounts 
payable were reduced from $1,040,571 to 
$761,883. Inventory at the end of the 
period totaled $1,149,711. 


Sanford Mills Profits Smaller—In the 
year ended Nov. 30, 1929, Sanford 
(Me.) Mills, one of the most con- 
sistently prosperous textile enterprises in 
New England, suffered some contrac- 
tion in earning power. Profits were 
$926,284 equal to $3.58 per share on the 
259,072 shares of stock outstanding, 
compared with profits, calculated on the 
same basis, of $1,257,989 in 1928, equal 
to $4.86 per share. In the 1927 and 
1926 fiscal years, indicated profits were 
$1,504,546 and $1,507,170 respectively, 
equal to $6 per share. During the 1929 
fiscal year Sanford Mills paid dividends 
totaling $4 per share, calling for 
$1,036,288. Surplus declined $110,004, 
or from $13,883,849 to $13,773,845. 

The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. had a much 
better year in 1929 than usual, accord- 
ing to Treasurer Dumaine, speaking to 
a group of Amoskeag overseers. It is 
generally understood that Amoskeag 
made money in the first half of the year 
but the last half was unsatisfactory. The 
actual condition of the company will be 
seen in the annual report to be issued 
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shortly. The Amoskeag has a suit for 
tax abatement against the City of 
Manchester and at a recent conference 
called by the mayor of the city, at which 
representative business men and bankers 
were present, officials of the corporation 
presented facts showing valuation too 
high, 

Although the Sanford Mills of Maine 
paid $4 dividend last year on an earn- 
ing of 3.58 the company is in excellent 
shape. Profits during the last four years 
have averaged $5.11. The stock is 
quoted at this time in the range of 
36 to 42. 

Southern Stocks Recede—The weekly 
summary as prepared by R. S. Dickson 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C., shows a loss of 
92c. per share in the average bid price 
of 25 southern textile stocks for the 
week ending Jan. 11. The average price 
for each share stood at $85.36 as com- 
pared with $86.28 for the previous week. 
The marking down in price of a number 
of issues since payment of dividends on 
Jan. 1 is largely responsible for the de- 
cline of the week. However, trading 
was quiet with only a limited number 
of bids for the most popular issues of 
both common and preferred stocks with 
only slight changes in prices which pre- 
vailed in this 


same market about a 
week ago. 
Boston Stock Auctions—The follow- 


ing sales of textile shares were made 
at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
9 Lancaster, pfd... . 100 8 + jf 
25 Ludlow.. ; 1544- . pata 
55 Nashawena . 100 22i- + 4 
135, Arlington. - 100 ‘7 + 24 
Nashua, pfd.. 100 804 + 4} 
3 Merrimack Mfg. pfd.*. 100 69 + 4} 
25 Berkshire Associates, 
WO cad « : 100 77 + 2 
27 Plymouth Cordage.... 100 853 + i 
5 Boston Woven ae 
com. 100 88 es 
10 Amoskeag (old). .. 100 63 = 
178 Associated Textile. . 100 =354- 36 — 3 
10 West Boylston, pfd.... 100 504 — } 
22 Wamsutta. . 100 24} — 4} 
120 Naumkeag. 100 90 + 2 
50 York. 100 53 — } 
75 Potomska... 100 29 — 8} 
100 Grinnel.. 100 31% + 6% 
854 Total 
*Ex. div. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges—The 
following shows the movements of the 
leading textile stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and Curb for the 


week ended. Jan. 15. 

: Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 

American Woolen 11} 9} 9 — j 
American Woolen, pid. 344 25% 274 + 13 
Belding- ne. 5} 5 5¢ + } 
*Blumenthal.......... 294 29 294 + Ii 
Botany Mills, A a. ; 3 3 3 + 4 
Cannon Mills... .. ; 284 27 28 + (1 
Collins & Aikman..... 18 163 17 — 3 
Consolidated Textile.. . 1} 1 l# + #? 
*Courtaulds, Ltd... ... 134 «134 #134 + } 
Gotham Hosiery...... 23 #22; 2 — 3 
Kayser, Julius........ 40} 38} 38] — 1} 
Kendall, pfd.......... 84 84 84 +i 
Mallinson............ 84 8 § — Is 
Mohawk Carpet... 38 37 374 — } 
Munsingwear......... 48 464 48 + } 
Pacific Mills. . 27 21 253 + 4 
*Powdrell & Alexander 63 59§ 62§ + f 
Real Silk Hosiery..... . 47 4: 45 —2 
*Tubize..... 178% 1524 171 +20 
United Piece Dye Wks.. 284 #826 26 — ih 


*Listed on Curb. 
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Cotton Yarn Tone Is Better 


More Inquiries In Markets, 


But Prices Remain Low 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LYTHOUGH there is a slightly better 

tone in the market, with a larger 
number of manufacturers ready to buy 
at a price, spinners are finding it dif- 
heult in the carded yarn section to keep 
prices in line with cotton, and although 
the past few days have witnessed an im- 
provement in the raw material prices, 
there has been little change in carded 
yarn prices. Spinners are asking a half 
cent more than a week ago in many 
instances, but business is being done 
at the old figures. 

A large buyer of 30s-2 warps was in 
the market for a substanital amount 
within the last few days, and was able to 
buy at figures that were generally one 
cent’ under the lowest-priced spinner. 
lt is reported that he placed large 
orders for 30s-2 warps at about 37c., 
quality being ordinary. There are also 
reports that buyers of 20s-2 warps of 
the same grade were able to buy at 32c., 
but no spinner was located who admitted 
making these sales. 

Spinners Are Firmer—Spinners are 
holding for slightly higher prices than 
a week ago, in both weaving and knit- 
ting, but if you are as anxious to sell 
as many carded spinners are, then it is 
impossible to obtain these prices for the 
ordinary run of carded yarn. From an 
activity standpoint the market has im- 
proved when compared with conditions 
of December, although sellers state that 
the change has not been as noticeable 
as they had hoped. 

While sales of weaving yarns leave 
much to be desired, there has been and 
continues to be a substantial change for 
the better in specifications, and manu- 
facturers in all lines are taking delivery 
on old contracts at a more active rate 
than has been found for two months. 
This leads spinners and selling houses 
to fook for increase in selling to expand 
iurther, as manufacturers come to the 
end of their present contracts. 

Proof of this is seen in the willing- 
ness of many manufacturers to buy fair 
sized contracts at the present time when 
they are able to locate sellers willing to 
bargain with them on the basis of a 
cent lower than the established market 
level. When these spinners are found, 
manufacturers will buy for a period 
two months ahead, and longer in the 
case of manufacturers of underwear, 
several of whom have placed contracts 
this month to run during.the next three 
months. 

Specifications Are Better—Evidence 
that specifications are better is to be 
seen in the plush trade, which has been 
dullest of any during the last few months. 
The largest manufacturer of these lines 
in this section reports that they have 





more business in hand at present than 
they have had for months. This con- 
cern, while not placing large new con- 
tracts;-is taking delivery on many old 
contracts which had accumulated in 
spinners’ and dealers’ hands. 

If any comparison can be drawn, 
knitting yarns, both carded and combed, 
have been in better request this month 
to date than weaving counts. Light 
weight underwear mills have been buy- 
ing, here and there, amounts ranging up 
to 100,000 Ib. each, for delivery during 
the next three months at prices varying 
with the quality of yarn wanted. The 
highest priced carded spinner reports 
sales on the basis of 40c. for high grade 
30s, while others have sold ordinary 
grade yarn as low as 28c. basis 10s, or 
around 36c. for 30s of the same grade. 

Combed yarns, aside from sales of 
yarn to underwear manufacturers, have 
been quiet, and specifications in these 
qualities have not been improving to the 
extent noted in carded. Combed spin 
ners are in much better position than 
carded spinners, having business ahead 
for several weeks in most instances, al 
though one of the largest combed groups 
reports that they can now see the end 
of their contracts, especially should spe- 
cifications begin. 

Combed Stocks Small—Mercerizers, 
while taking delivery in fair volume on 
their old contracts with combed spin- 
ners, are not running full time, and this 
is affecting combed spinners. In spite 
of this, stocks of combed yarns in spin- 
ners’ hands are small, it being estimated 
that they are less than one million |b. 
in Gaston County, which is exceptionally 
small. This indicates that the situation 
in combed varns is healthy. 


New York.—A patch of blue has ap- 
peared in the sky as far as volume is 
concerned in the cotton yarn market, 
but the price situation has not cleared 
as well as was hoped. Inquiries have 
been turned into orders with a fair 
degree of regularity, but not without a 
competitive battle. 

Combed yarns continue in a_ better 
position than carded, but throughout the 
market there is a tenseness, which, 
while not so pronounced as last week, 
is still sufficient to prevent any real 
confidence on the part of buyers. Bar- 
gain hunters have continued their snip- 
ing, but unless some mills have been 
piling up stock and suddenly become 
afflicted with cold feet, it would appear 
that they will not meet with any great 
success. 

Considered in relation to other fac- 
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tors, it would seem that the present 
level of prices should at least remain 
firm, advancing if cotton rises, which is 
not improbable. One of the difficulties 
in the situation is the habitually gloomy 
attitude of many sellers. They have 
become fatalists and at the least sign 
of resistance, on the part of the buyer, 
throw up their hands and wire for 
lower prices. No purchaser can be ex- 
pected to buy confidently when con- 
fronted with a pall-bearer. 

Thread yarns, in the average and 
Sak qualities, were reduced in price 
during the week, but the best quality 
peeler yarns maintained their position.. 
Present levels should be comparatively 
attractive to buyers. 

To repeat our statement of last week, 
there is every indication of a fairly 
good volume developing in cotton yarns 
and if mills are level-headed the future 
is reasonably bright. There is a great 
difference between orderly and dis- 
orderly marketing. : 


Gastonia, N. C.—Increased activity 
was enjoyed by carded yarns in the 
Charlotte-Gastonia center during the 
week, according to factors in close 
touch with the market, who report that 
several contracts of substantial volume 
were placed. There is a tendency on 
the part of carded spinners to stock 
yarns in many cases, rather than to cur- 
tail production to the extent that mar- 
ket conditions demand, although some 
mills have closed down two weeks out 
of the last five. 

Combed yarn spinners of the Gaston 
County area, who have been operating 
about 78% capacity during January, re- 
port that a fair amount of business was 
recently placed on coarse single yarns 
for the underwear knitters. Combed 
yarn prices have remained at approxi- 
mately the same level. Sales of combed 
single yarns spun from inch cotton were 
reported at 44$c. for 25s, 48c. for 30s 
and 50c. for 36s. 

Mercerizers have held up shipments 
from spinners and claim that knitters 
are slow in furnishing specifications for 
processed yarns. 

Coarse weaving yarns were the most 
active of the carded qualities. Sales of 
carded yarns were reported at 33c. for 
20s-2, 374 to 384c. for 30s-2, while 
single hosiery yarns were quoted on the 
basis of 28c. for 10s. 


Boston—A fair. interest is seen in 
cotton yarns, with some forward busi- 
ness covering a month or two ahead at 
prices that dealers consider cheap. Buy- 
ers make the usual objection to quoted 
offerings, but find the market less pli- 
able. Two-ply 20s warp at 33c., and 
10s knitting cone at 284c. are the lowest 
level at which brokers can get their 
spinners to show any real interest. It 
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THE FIELD of profit-possibilities in rayon 
manufacture has all been mapped and 
charted for you. There’s no longer any 
need for getting lost, or losing any gain. 
And along this profit highway, Crown 
Brand Rayon Yarns stand out — the sign- 
posts of success and satisfaction. 


The crown symbol represents the world’s 
largest producers of rayon yarn. Crown 
Brand Rayon Yarns are now found in over 
half the rayon-content fabrics made in this 
country! The product is so excellent and 
the line so varied that Crown Brand Rayon 
Yarns are considered the standard in the 
industry. Made in more than twenty differ- 
ent types and sizes, every requirement of 
the manufacturers can be met under this 
one trade-mark. Yarns that are true to 
denier, absolutely uniform, even-dyeing, 
readily worked and permanent in finish! 
This is the Crown Brand promise, and your 
protection. 


Take Crown Brand Dulesco, for instance 
—the subdued luster yarn that works up 
so beautifully. The soft, dull finish is per- 
manent—through washing and ironing and 
wearing. Dulesco is not “delustered” after 
manufacture. It is manufactured without 
need of delustering—the low finish is a 
part of it. 


The Viscose Company’s New York office, 
home of Crown Brand Rayon Yarns, is 
headquarters for full information on what 
to use and how to use it—in the field of 
rayon manufacture. Settle your own prob- 
lems by consulting our rayon specialists, 
who will advise you honestly and impar- 
tially. Just address The Viscose Company, 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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probably less a matter of price than 
of demand at this time, some dealers 
affirming that a cut of a cent or more 
would not result in any appreciable in- 
crease in business. 

The spinning position is firmer than 
the actual market, a favorable omen for 
the industry at a time when not a few 
spinners need business. Operating at 
. loss seems to have lost its attraction. 
it looks as though the industry were 
engaged, among other things, in elimi- 
nating its inferiority complex. 

There is bearish sentiment around, 
but in the market rather than in the 
industry. Dealers would like lower 
prices to accommodate their clients, but 
this type of buyer’s market spells ruin 
for the mills. 

Carded knitting yarns have developed 
more promise, though sizable business 
has yet to materialize. Yarns for carpet 


and upholstery purposes, however, have 
done better during the week. In medium 
carded yarns competition is quite keen, 
and for fine-count combed yarns demand 
continues very moderate. 

A larger movement is seen in unfilled 
orders, specifications arriving ahead of 
time in some instances. There are 
fewer requests for suspended deliveries. 
A more definite trend in cotton would 
be a valuable aid to dealers in doing a 
larger business. Sluggishness and un- 
certainty in the staple act as a deterrent 
to yarn market activity. The belief that 
when cotton moves out of its rut it will 
ascend to a higher level has, however, 
been responsible during the past week 
for an increase in the number of in- 
quiries. The market is broader as a 
whole, and the yarn position seems 
favorable to better and larger business 
in the immediate future. 


Worsted Yarns Are Steadier 


Spinners Holding Firm 


While Awaiting Activity 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE has been a conservative im- 

provement in sales to men’s-wear 
and outerwear mills, and prices are hold- 
ing steady, although not strong. Added 
interest in worsted dress-goods fabrics 
is expected to result from the showing 
of these lines in New York last week, 
but at present comparatively little sales 
yarn is being taken by these users. 

It has been estimated that only about 
half of the normal lightweight season 
yarn needs have been bought by this 
trade to date, and for this reason well- 
informed factors are looking forward to 
more active buying by men’s wear con- 
cerns during the next two months, or 
before the end of the present season. 

Men’s Wear Yarns Less Active— 
The first week in January saw the plac- 
ing of a fair amount of mixture busi- 
ness, the largest volume for any week 
during the last two months, and spin- 
ners believe there will be cautious cover- 
ing by them during the next few weeks, 
as all agree that approximately the same 
yardage will be produced this season as 
last year. If this holds true, consider- 
able yarn will have to be bought during 
this time. Spinners are holding French- 
spun mixtures on the basis of $1.924 for 
2-30s, 64s. 

Both sales and specifications from 
this trade have improved this month, 
but conditions still leave much to be de- 
sired from a spinners’ standpoint in 
volume and specifications on old con- 
tracts. Price cutting has been less con- 
spicuous this month than last, and 


greater stability in mixture prices will 
give buyers more confidence, although 
little buying ahead is expected, small or 
medium-sized mixture contracts being 
probable. 


Outerwear yarns have expanded in 
demand, although manufacturers are not 
rushing in to buy. Prices of these yarns 
are holding steady around the $1.224 
level for 2-20s, 50s, and at $1.374 for 
15s dyed, 48s grade. Although larger 
sales to bathing-suit manufacturers 
should be seen at this time of the year, 
spinners state that most active trading 
for filling-in quantities, which is the 
rule at present, is with sweater con- 
cerns. 

Spinners are in a good position to 
take advantage of better demand. Their 
stocks not being burdensome, and prices 
being now on a basis which leaves them 
a profit, based upon the present prices 
of tops. Their position in this respect is 
more favorable than it was a year ago. 
For this reason they are more opti- 
mistic, feeling that outerwear manu- 
facturers are going to have a good year 
which will benefit them correspondingly. 

Zephyr Yarns Quiet—French-system 
spinners report that little interest is dis- 
played at present in 2-40s, 64s, from 
sweater manufacturers, this count being 
quoted at $1.80. Demand is expected to 
broaden however, and the trade looks 
forward to a good year in this count 
which has become a standard. There 
were several fair-sized sales of this in 
December, but activity has disappeared 
for the time being, with spinners con- 
tinuing to hold firm. 

Although the sales yarn market dur- 
ing recent months has seen little inter- 
est in dress-goods counts, there is now 
a more optimistic feeling in this line, as 
manufacturers and spinners believe that 
light-weight dress fabrics will find a 
better reception in 1930 than in recent 
years, with a proportionate increase in 
sales of yarns going to this trade. 
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® Thrown Silk 
Demand Stronger 


HROWN _ silk yarn demand 

strengthened last week, and the 
activity carried over to the first few 
days of the current week. There was 
a slackening about Wednesday, but the 
market was in a stronger position than 
it has been since the holidays. 

Both broadsilk weavers and hosiery 
manufacturers were buying. The hosiery 
knitters placed some good-sized orders, 
both spot and future; a few of these 
firms covered up to the end of March. 
Throwsters closed the week in a better 
frame of mind, and they are hopeful 
that the current firmness marks the 
start of a good spring movement. 

Prices were stronger, though there 
was no decided advance. Both Japan 
and Canton crepes sold well over last 
week-end, continuing a demand _ that 
started a couple of days _ previous. 
Broadsilk mills eased up on buying this 
week, but that was considered natural 
in view of the spring fabric openings. 
Throwsters look for a brief lull at the 
broadsilk end, until the mills are de- 
cided which of their new summer 
fabrics should be stressed in production. 


Spun Silk 
Market Steady 


ILK yarn spinners passed a steady 

week, with a good call from weavers, 
but little large-scale buying. Current 
demand is larger than usual for mid- 
January, and this is taken as forecast- 
ing a good season. Broadsilk mills 
usually do not begin spring buying until 
about the latter part of the month. 
These firms are making many inquiries 
and are placing a healthy quantity of 
moderate-sized orders, spinners report. 

Weavers are now well stocked with 
spring shantungs, but some mills are 
still operating. There is a fair call for 
yarn, for this production. Woolen and 
worsted manufacturers showed little in- 
terest; the season is over for producers 
of winterweights and spinners do not 
look for much further business at this 
end. 

Demand for yarn for summer woven 
fabrics is still light, due to the broadsilk 
openings, and is not expected to assume 
real size for several weeks. Spun yarn 
production is steady, but moderate. 
Prices held to current levels. 


Burlap Futures Score Advances 


Burlap futures on the exchange firmed 
at mid-week on higher Calcutta cables. 
Buyers were plentiful at a few points 
under market levels, but as interest 
heightened, sellers raised ideas accord- 
ingly. At the close, prices on the board 
were 4 to 14 points higher, the sharpest 


advance being in April. Spots were 
5.30c. 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 








OUR own direct source 
of supply in Japan insures 
a uniform quality of the 
very best grade of silk 
obtainable. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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Rayon Steady But Quiet 


Fair Amount of Business 
Available, Producers Report 


AYON yarn opened the week with 

a fair amount of both spot and future 
business available. No large-size orders 
were placed, and indications are the real 
spring business will not develop for ten 
days or two weeks. Manufacturers are 
more confident and are making numer- 
ous inquiries ; knitters and weavers alike 
look for a fair turnover during the first 
quarter of 1930, though it is agreed that 
this will be somewhat of an adjustment 
period. The market is quieter than this 
time last year, but producers regard that 
as a normal aftermath of the industrial 
depression of last Fall. 

There is a steady call for 100s multi- 
filament yarns, most of this demand com- 
ing from manufacturers of dress fabrics. 
These yarns make a lustrous and attrac- 
tive dress cloth, and the fabrics are 
favored by cutters who specialize in low 
and medium-priced dresses. 

Rayon production was normal. Pro- 
ducers have considerable business on 
hand; some was placed last fall and 
some is current. The spirited future 
buying of November has helped mate- 
rially to fill-in the current adjustment 
period. Producers report a steady call 
for 150s, orders being mostly small and 
for immediate shipment. 


# Camelhair and Cape 
Noils Meet Interest 


Boston. 
HE noil market is still a slow 
proposition. Merino noils in abund- 


ance are unchanged in price and low 
enough in relation to wool to be in a 
stabilized condition. During the past 
hive years, at this period of the year 
tine noils have been quoted 75% of the 
fine-wool price, but at this time, with 
wool at 85c. and noils at 55c., the latter 
are on a 65c. basis. 

Mills are picking up a little cheap, 
good material here and there. A few 
specialties, such as camelhair noils and 
super-fine cape noils, are not without 
movement and interest. A_ similar 
situation is seen in the Bradford Eng- 
lish market where a specialty, like super 
tine 70s, is held at a price well above 
relation to other fine noils. One holder 
of these noils refuses to sell at what is 
considered the high price of 67c., a value 
out of relation to wool and tops, since 
the super-fine 70s top brings no more 
than 70c. That the price mentioned is 
considered high, while 97c. landed Bos- 
ton is the price of the finest noil avail- 
able, is somewhat of a commentary on 
the decline which has taken place. Not 
many months ago an average, fine do- 


mestic noil could be sold readily at $1.05. 

Bradford reports that the turnover 
of merino noils is very small, and that 
the position still points to lower prices. 
In crossbred noils, prices are firmer 
than in merinos. There has recently 
been keen inquiry for colored crossbred 
noils, light in shade, at the low price of 
23-25c. per pound. There is still a lack 
of business from Boston. Imports into 
3oston for year to date cover 258 bales 
of white wool noils; 69 bales of silk 
noils, mostly tussah; 23 bales of camel- 
hair noils and 36 bags of camelhair tops. 


# Off-Grade Cotton 
May Hurt Card Strip 


BosToNn. 

HE cotton industry continues its 

curtailment policy which inciden- 
tally means lessened output of wastes. 
The greater part of the fine cotton goods 
industry of the United States is centered 
in New England. Advices from New 
Bedford state that business is becoming 
more promising. This as a general item 
has its reflection upon this market in a 
larger output of comber. This material 
continues to sell at 80-83% for average 
and 85% for the begt' quality. Strips 
are holding quite steady. Competition 
from the large quantity of cheap off- 
grade cotton must be regarded as a 
probability to be faced some time in the 
future. The percentage of undertender- 
able grades in current crop is approxi- 
mately 21.6% of the total as compared 
with 14.6% in the crop of the preceding 
season. 

An expert on cotton who is employed 
as a buyer for several large mills stated 
to the writer that he was in the market 
for No. 1 peeler comber, but that he 
positively will not pay above 80% for 
this commodity. Asked the reason for 
his attitude he said “Why should I pay 
more for peeler comber when I can buy 
any quantity of strictly low middling 
cotton at 75 points off ?” 

In general it is said that six and 
twelve months contracts have been made 
approximately 5 to 7% lower than a 
year ago, and that while some comber 
has been bought at 83% f.o.b. mill, most 
of the contracts have been around 80%, 
with 72% for peeler strips down to 65% 
for the best upland strips. 

The Manchester market is sluggish. 
It is said that the logic of the cotton 
waste situation is unassailable; judged 
in the light of experience, waste mate- 
rials are cheap, both intrinsically and in 
ratio to American cotton, but demand 
still moves along hand-to-mouth lines. 
Cotton since July 1 has dropped at least 
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10%. In the same period, wastes have 
declined from 15 to 20%, especially in 
the qualities produced in the greatest 
volume. This has inevitably led to new 
contracts being renewed on a _ lower 
basis, as was the case in the American 
cotton waste trade during the closing 
months of 1929. 


Rayon Waste 


Market Firmer 


res JN waste showed a firming tend- 
ency this week, though there was no 
great pick-up in demand. Buying is 
still light and hesitant, and prices con- 
tinue at the same lows which have pre- 
vailed for the last three weeks. Manu- 
facturers were in the market for small 
quantities of open waste, particularly 
unbleached, and they had no difficulty in 
getting their needs filled. There is con- 
siderable high grade waste available in 
New York this week. 

Waste dealers were more confident 
regarding outlook, and less disposed to 
force turnover at a price. They have 
received numerous inquiries, and look 
for a better demand shortly. As one 
factor put it, “the situation is much im- 
proved, though this improvement has 
not yet registered in sales. Our con- 
suming markets are more confident than 
they were last week, and we look for a 
healthy influx of orders toward the end 
of the month.” 






























































Boston Bids Low on 
Eng. Fine Threads 


BosTon. 
HE general substitute situation is 
steadier. Dealers are taking gen- 
eral stock of the situation, and are 
under the impression that prospects are 
brighter. They are looking forward to 
the showing of fall and winter goods, 
and are banking upon some good mill 
buying as a result of fabric business to 
be placed at that time. Prices are with- 
out change as compared with ten days 
ago, but are firmer than they were. 
The Bradford worsted thread market 
is in a condition of demoralization. One 
large merchant, said to have stocks of 
fine threads amounting to 250,000 Ib., 
offered same to Boston at 22d. per 
pound. Boston countered with 21d., 
which would mean around 60c. for this 
material landed in Boston and duty paid. 
Lap wastes in Bradford are all too high, 
particularly the fine sorts. Wool is so 
relatively cheap in the Bradford market 
that it is something of a mystery how 
holders of the lap wastes can maintain 
the high prices reported. Colored laps 
are also quite high priced, the fine qual- 
ity being quoted only 2d. below the 
white. 
With best carbonized burr waste and 
fine-card waste in Boston both around 
38-43c. a lb. it is interesting to note that 
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the French market is 5c. a lb. above 
these prices, and is selling in competi- 
tion with carbonized locks, quoted 45- 
50c. It is needless to say that no im- 
porting can be done at these prices. 

There is fair interest shown in the 
English and other foreign rag markets. 


Importers in this district are buying on 
a larger scale. There is a feeling that 
the rag duty may be made at 18c., 
which, of course, would be a strong in- 
centive to mills and other importers to 
purchase speculatively at a time when 
prices are so favorable in Dewsbury. 


Cotton Quiet but Steady 
Traders Wait for Spot Market 


Developments on New Crop Start 


HE action of the cotton market this 

week appears to have been domi- 
nated by uncertainty as to whether there 
will be any early action by the new 
central marketing organization and if 
so, exactly what it will be. The uncer- 
tainty of this character led to consider- 
able covering, if not to some fresh buy- 
ing, on advances which carried the price 
of March contracts here up to 17.58 
during Tuesday’s trading when active 
months generally showed advances of a 
little over 3c. from recent low levels. 
The demand then tapered off as if the 
scattered or nervous short interest had 
been pretty well eliminated and the mar- 
ket later was quiet with fluctuations 
rather irregular in absence of further 
development of cooperative plans. 

It is recalled in the cotton trade that 
the central grain marketing organization 
posted bids for wheat at the farm loan 
value, while only this week reports 
reaching here from Minneapolis indicate 
that some wheat has actually been pur- 
chased for this account. The feeling is 
that if it becomes necessary to protect 
cotton prices, similar action will be taken 
by the cotton cooperatives. Conse- 
quently the feeling has gained ground 
that the point of resistance established 
by the farm loan values announced 
shortly after the organization of the 
Federal Farm Board was completed, has 
been more firmly fixed as a possible 
minimum price for the balance of this 
season, unless there should be some un- 
expectedly strong indication of a big 
coming crop or equally unexpected and 
drastic further recession in trade. 

Naturally enough such views as these, 
under ordinary conditions would lead to 
rather a one-sided sort of a market. 
That is to say, the possibility of decline 
would be limited and the chance of any 
price movement of consequence upward. 
At present, however, another alternative 
is being considered—that is many traders 
think the trade will persist in a policy 
of hand-to-mouth buying, and that with 
an ample supply the balance of this 
crop may be distributed at prices aver- 
aging very close to a parity with the 
farm loan value, unless the situation is 
changed by the shaping up of the com- 
ing crop outlook. 

Campaign Against Overproduction— 
It could hardly be said that the attitude 


of the Federal Farm Board with refer- 
ence to acreage as outlined in statements 
recently published, has created general 
confidence in any important reduction in 
acreage. It is pointed out, that cam- 
paigns for reduction of acreage during 
previous seasons have failed of much 
effect unless they had the backing of 
clearly inadequate prices. There has 
always been a tendency among cotton 
growers for each individual to let the 
other fellow do the curtailing in the 
hope that he himself would receive high 
prices for a large crop. The education 
of the South in this particular has prob- 
ably made some progress, however, and 
it is altogether likely that this season 
will see one of the most intensive cam- 
paigns against over-production, ever in- 
augurated. Its results, of course, are in 
doubt, but the price of cotton this year 
has not averaged high enough to pro- 
vide really any extraordinary incentive 
for the planter, and even if the acreage 
is not reduced, it is not likely to show 
much increase. 

In any case and while the extent of 
the area planted may roughly establish 
a maximum and minimum potentiality, 
it is the yield per acre that counts for 
most in the final outturn. That rep- 
resents an uncertainty which simply 
cannot be stabilized or regulated. 
Otherwise the news of the week has con- 
tributed little or nothing to sentiment of 
the market. 

Domestic mill consumption for the 
month of December was below expecta- 
tions amounting to 453,892 bales against 
544,150 in November and 533,301 in 
December, 1928. The outlook for a 
slight increase in the world’s carry-over 
of American cotton for the season would 
seem to be a little more clearly defined, 
but the statistical position remains fairly 
well balanced and ideas of price move- 
ments must be dependent upon the con- 
ditions prevailing with reference to the 
distribution of remaining supplies or the 
new crop outlook. 


Boston.—Price movements as well as 
business in cotton have been sluggish 
thoughout the week, fluctuations in basis 
not exceeding 25 points. Inquiry is 
rather slow on extra long staple types, 
and yet high grade cotton exceeding 14 
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inch is held firmly at 30c. Business in 
the market as a whole, however, has 
not been sufficient to stiffen prices on 
the grades available in larger quantities. 
Fall River and New Bedford are show- 
ing more movement, and larger cotton 
buying will follow anticipated increased 
placing of gray goods business. Move- 
ment of cotton into the five chief spin- 
ning centers of New England for season 
to date (5 months) totals 346,684 bales 
as compared with 259,953 bales in the 
previous season. : 

There is, on the whole, a development 
of bullish feeling on prospects for extra- 
staple cottons of good grade on the part 
of merchants, which is shared also by 
mill agents. On offgrades and colored 
cottons considerable irregularity in price 
is seen. That there is an abundant sup- 
ply of this kind of cotton everyone 
knows, and more business is being done 
on a strictly sample basis. 

Domestic and foreign demand has 
improved during the past week. Hold- 
ers of raw cotton have, however, ad- 
vanced their asking basis to a point not 
altogether acceptable to buyers. Though 
the cotton market is quiet on the sur- 
face, powerful undercurrents are at work 
which will, sooner or later, disturb the 
situation. Consensus of opinion is that 
consumption of American cotton abroad 
will show reduction unless the world’s 
general business should recover in the 
near future. The decline in silver to the 
lowest point on record will undoubtedly 
affect the purchasing power. of the 
Orient. 

There arrived recently into Boston 
9,140 bales from Alexandria on the SS. 
Exermont. Egyptian cotton has been 
sluggish throughout the week. Medium 
grade uppers are quoted 214-22c.; 
medium grade Sak. 304-3lc.; high grade 
Sak. 324-33c. In the Alexandria mar- 
ket operations in the near months, for 
which minimum prices were fixed by 
the government, continue small, the dis- 
tant months attracting more attention. 
In spot supplies medium grades are in 
fair request, but for Sak. the demand is 
very poor, even the medium and low 
grades failing to find any buyers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 13.—Sales of 
cotton in this market and throughout 
the territory during the week were con- 
fined almost exclusively to low grades, 
which buyers are stocking. Basis on 
grades above middling has strengthened 
25 to 50 points, but, owing to limited 
offerings, quotations are more or less 
nominal. Persistent wet weather has 
deteriorated grades so rapidly that most 
shippers are pursuing a policy of stock- 
ing cotton to match before offering 
types; types current as recently as two 
or three weeks ago are now practically 
obsolete. 

The attitude of shippers and exporters 
towards low grades, quite naturally, 
largely limits their offerings to the 
medium and better grades. These offer- 
ings are meeting with poor response, 
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heavy blocks at the 
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In the same way, in developing the Wildman 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Machine, we 
learned the tremendous advantage of using 
an extra-heavy base. It results in great 
freedom from vibration when the machine 
is operated. 


This is but one of many noteworthy im- 
provements in the new Wildman. 


Write for further information. 
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but there is no disposition to force the 
market; in fact, it does not seem to be 
a question so much of conflict of price 
deas, as lack of general interest at any 
price. 

Notwithstanding poor demand on in- 
dependent shippers, the staple co-ops 
report heavy sales, although few in 
number, to large consumers. The staple 
association has received, for the season, 
bout 292,000 bales, of which there re- 
main unsold, or the price unfixed, 165,- 
Vv00 bales. Memphis total stocks con- 
tinue to mount, and have reached the 
unprecedented total of 435,000 bales, al- 
though the unsold stock in factor hands 
declined during the week, and now 
stands at the moderate total of 61,657 
bales. The bulk of the buyer stock 
classes high, both as to grade and staple, 
and is strongly held. 


Entry into the industry of the cotton 
corporation, sponsored by the Federal 
Farm Relief Board, is looked forward 
to with interest and some skepticism by 
the trade, but much is expected of it by 
producer interests. Whether or not 
heed will be paid to the warning to con- 
trol acreage remains to be seen. Such 
warnings have been issued periodically, 
from other sources, for generations, 
sometimes accompanied by threats to 
withhold banking credits. 

Weather conditions during the week 
were miserable, both from the stand- 
point of completion of the harvest, and 
field preparations for the new crop. 
Memphis, within four days, recorded 
one-fifth of the average annual precipi- 
tation. The Atlantics fared much better 
than the central sections of the belt, but 
the West was very cold. 


Wool Slump Disturbs Growers 


Under-Consumption Seen 


Outside Protected U. S. 


Boston. 
HE wool trade is in a more cheerful 
mood. Last year the inventory 


showed 75,000,000 Ib. but current esti- 
mates are around 50,000,000 Ib. The 
large accumulation of Texas wool of 
14,000,000 Ib. at the beginning of 1929 
is likely to be displaced by an item of 
about 3,000,000 Ib. Increasing stabiliza- 
tion of the market is seen, and is favor- 
able to additional mill interest. Mills 
do not like to buy on a declining market 
for the simple reason that a competitor 
may buy lower down the following day. 
Constant readjustment in prices is a dis- 
turbing factor to wool merchants and 
manufacturers alike. 

Importers who have had a pretty 
lean time of it since the tariff went into 
effect in September, 1922, are wondering 
what 1930 has in store for them. The 
greater part of the wool imported into 
the United States is of the carpet 
variety. These imports have been steady 
during the past seven years, showing 
very little fluctuation from year to year ; 
on the other hand, imports of clothing 
wool have shown a steady decline, 
though around the middle of last year 
increased arrivals of crossbred wool 
gave clothing wool imports a slight turn 
upward, The general impression is that 
imports of carpet wool this year will 
be normal, and that imports of crossbred 
wools for clothing purposes are likely 
to run at least as large as in 1929. 

Exports of wool from Argentina to 
the United States for the period Oct. 
1 to Jan. 2 amounted to 9,285 bales as 
compared with 8,460 bales in the similar 
period of last year. Total shipments 
trom Argentine ports for season to date 
are 18,000 bales smaller than a year ago. 
Exports of wool from Montevideo to the 
United States this season show a posi- 
tive slump from 11,946 bales last season 


to 4,216 bales this season. Total ship- 
ments from Montevideo are runing 15,- 
000 bales behind last season. 

The probability that the National 
Wool Marketing Corp., organized re- 
cently under the guidance of the Federal 
Farm Board, is likely to transfer its 
headquarters from Washington to Bos- 
ton has alarmed, perhaps unnecessarily, 
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some members of the trade. This cor- 
poration is completing its organization 
as quickly as possible in order to handle 
as much as possible of the 1930 domestic 
clip. 

The amount of wool it controls at this 
time is not known but will have to be 
at least 50,000,000 Ib., it is said, before 
financial assistance will be available. It 
is not very clear, also, whether loans 
from the Farm Board will be made ex- 
clusively on the wool, or on the wool 
plus the character of the buyer, as is 
the case in many bank loans. From 
whatever angle the project is regarded, 
it seems beyond question that wool grow- 
ers in the United States will this year 
make a most determined attempt to 
handle the clip to the primary advantage 
of the men who raise the sheep. 

Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia 
and New York for the week ended Jan. 
11, based upon data compiled by the 
Market News Service of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended ——Totals to Date—. 








Jan. 11 1929 1928 
Domestic 4,573,000 5,903,000 3,200,000 
Foreign. 880,000 1,803,000 7,097,000 
Total. . 5,453,000 7,706,000 10,297,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston.. ‘a 880,000 1,803,000 7,097,000 
Philadelphia. . . 1,615,000 4,569,000 2,802,000 
New York. .. 1,651,000 2,566,000 5,132,000 
Total... 4,146,000 8,938,000 15,031,000 


Raw Silk Prices Stronger 


Increased Confidence Brings 
General Advance of 5c. 


AW silk tone improved this week, 
due mainly to the approach of the 

spring manufacturing season. There 
was a slight increase in demand, and 
this, considering the fact that the 
January fabric openings usually serve 
to retard buying, was a source of en- 
couragement to importers. Broadsilk 
mills were in the market for limited 
quantities of raws. Little business of 
any size was placed by these firms, as 
the broadsilk trade is awaiting trade 
reaction to the lines displayed this week. 

Importers were more confident than 
last week. They report numerous in- 
quiries from both weavers and knitters, 
and look for a pickup in buying from 
next week on. The outlook was con- 
sidered better, though this was more 
psychological than actual. Manufac- 
turers are less hesitant and are planning 
to begin normal spring production be- 
fore Feb. 1. 

Prices up 5c.: Raw silk prices ad 
vanced 5c. all along the line, and firm- 
ness prevailed in selling. The week on 
the Exchange was encouraging. Trad- 


ing was steady and moderate Jan. 8, 
with futures in demand; prices opened 
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weak, but firmed. This steadiness con- 
tinued through to Jan. 10, the two 
days being marked by active buying. 
Strength developed at the Japanese end, 
which added firmness to the New York 
selling market. Monday opened _ir- 
regular; spots were firmer and futures 
held their own, but there was no real 
advance. 

Demand suffered the normal slack- 
ening on Tuesday, due to the fabric 
openings in the  broadsilk market. 
Manufacturers cut their raw silk orders 
to the minimum, pending the openings, 
and are holding off until retailers and 
cutters give some indication of the 
prospects for the new summer fabrics. 


© Hosiery Demand 
Improves Slowly 


OSIERY demand showed signs of 
picking up, but real spring business 
has not yet developed. The underwear 
openings brought aumerous_ hosiery- 
underwear buyers into the New York 
market during the week, and consider- 
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What's wrong with the top of this ad? 






The top of this ad is like the 
conventional tops for Men’s 
Half Hose — purposeless and 
useless so far as appearance is 
concerned. 


Yet Men’s Half Hose tops can 
make and should make a defi- 
nite sales appeal. This is being 
demonstrated by the distinct 
market advantage which pro- 
gressive manufacturers have 
gained with FANCY TOPS, as 
knit in an almost endless vari- 
ety of harmonizing colors and 
designs on Fidelity Multi- 
Design True-Rib Machines. 
Why not investigate now? 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY 

3908 Frankford Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ible spot business for both men’s and 
women’s hosiery was placed. Women’s 
silk full-fashioned moved steadily in 
the $1 to $1.50 ranges, all orders being 


spot and fill-in. Jobbers ended the 
holidays with some stock on hand, but 
the stores were pretty well cleared; the 
past ten days has seen active demand 
on the part of retailers to complete 
depleted lines. 

Hosiery mills are hopeful that the 
next two weeks will see the beginning 
of a good spring business. The tone 


of the market was firm this week, and 
the outlook satisfactory. Holiday turn- 
over was about as usual for a normally 
quiet period. There is no great surplus 
at the mills, thanks to observance of the 
recommendation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and the Underwear 
Manufacturers Association that produc- 
tion be curtailed. Curtailment was far 
from general, but it was widespread 
enough to bring a firming of spring 
prices, and a more confident sentiment 
among sellers. 


Renew Bathing-Suit Call 


More Mills Are “Sold up” 


on Their 1930 Lines 


ITH several more mills an- 
nouncing themselves sold up on 
1930 bathing-suit business and buyers 
registering an active call for fancy 
sweaters, the outerwear industry showed 
signs this week of repeating its Novem- 
ber high-pressure bookings. The market 
was firm, buying was spirited, and the 
outlook was good. Bathing-suit knit- 
ters reported an excellent holiday turn- 
over; Christmas brought less than the 
usual lull in bathing-suit futures; buy- 
ers bought on a smaller scale, but there 
was no dearth of business. The past 
ten days brought a quick pick-up all 
along the line. Staples are steady, with 
buying limited to feeler orders. Fancies 
sold actively, both men’s and women’s, 
and in the latter field there was an 
increased demand for mannish shades. 
Navies were favored for both sexes. 
Sun-backs continue outstandingly pop- 
ular for both women and children. 
Mills Busy—Bathing-suit production 
is now under way in most mills. Plants 


average 75% capacity output, and this 
is expected to reach 100% within a few 
weeks. The high-pressure buying and 
the frequent announcements of mills 
being sold up on 1930 bathing-suits has 
made the producers unusually confident 
regarding their output schedules for 
the next few months. 

As far as could be learned this week, 
there is no great effort being exerted to 
parallel production with demand. The 
general feeling is that, even though cur- 
rent bookings may be behind output, Feb- 
ruary and March business will throw the 
balance the other way. This viewpoint 
is recognized by some as rather dan- 
gerous, since there is no assurance of 
a big spring demand. However, the 
excellent turnover of last season has 
instilled the producers with a deter- 
mination to duplicate, if not better, their 
1929 sales, and they have shaped their 
production schedules with the aim of 
getting the maximum out of a favorable 
fashion boom. 


Causes of Underwear Cut 


Overproduction Blamed 


For Lower 1930 Prices 


HERE was less than the usual op- 
timism manifest during the second 
veek of 1930 heavyweight underwear 
openings. The cut of 10 to 25c. an- 
nounced by one firm last week was fol- 
lowed by similar cuts on the part of 
nall firms. Many important mills have 
t yet announced their prices, and 
ere is a bare possibility that some may 
ttempt to hold to last year’s figures. 
\lowever, the chances are against such 
velopment. Representatives of some 
these firms admitted confidentially 
‘his week that they expected to “follow 
"as regards the reductions. Pro- 
cers are dissatisfied with the outlook ; 
e new prices cut their profits to an 
most imperceptible figure. It is agreed 
it only exceptionally big turnover 
uld make up for the lower profit per 


it 


Competition Keen—The_ cut is 
ascribed to overproduction and increas- 
ing competition among heavyweight 
knitters. The outstanding thought 
voiced in the market at the openings 
was that the industry needs some dras- 
tic readjustment, some concerted effort 
to bring production more in line with 
demand. This is particularly true at the 
low-price end. Producers of quality 
heavies are in a somewhat stronger 
position; their prices have weakened, 
but the reduction is less than in the 
low-price ranges. And, of course, the 
large volume mills have less to worry 
about than their small competitors. 

Buyers Arrive—There was plenty of 
activity in the market, but little buying. 
3uvers from out-of-town began to 
arrive Tuesday and Wednesday, and by 
the latter part of the week, the consum- 
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represented. 
Buyers confined themselves mostly to 
“shopping”; in some instances, they 
placed spot business on 1929 lines to fill 


ing markets were well 


incomplete stocks, but these orders 
were few. 

The situation was better at the light- 
weight end. Demand picked up sharply 
after the holidays, and there was a 
spirited call for both balbriggans and 
lightweight cottons. Rayons still feel 
the holiday lull. 

Producers of lightweights are wait- 
ing for a cold snap to clear winter- 
weights in the stores. The recent mild 
weather has slowed up current under- 
wear demand, and the retailers are 
averse to committing themselves on 
spring lines, until they see action on 
winter goods. 


® Improved Wool 
Goods Sentiment 


i IMPROVED sentiment was ap- 
parent in wool goods circles, although 
it cannot be said that orders showed any 
remarkable increase. Retail reports 
from certain centers were not very 
satisfactory, but in general there has 
been a good movement of stocks into the 
hands of consumers. 

Cloth Prices — Although sentiment 
has a way of changing rapidly, the 
present trend seems to be in favor of 
continuing spring prices into the fall. 
Openings of staples are expected around 
Jan. 20, and rumor has it that these 
fabrics will be on practically the same 
basis as present. An unchanged price 
basis for staples is considered by many 
as a constructive move, clearing the 
way for a similar course in the balance 
of the suitings. Producers of staple 
fabrics feel that any slight reduction in 
their lines would not increase busi- 
ness, due to present piecemeal buying 
methods. 

Direct-to-Consumer Trade—Clothiers 
are finished reordering for spring, but 
the tailors-to-the-trade and other direct- 
to-consumer outlets are expected to be 
in the market between now and Feb. 1. 
How heavy their purchases will be is 
debatable, but mills catering to this class 
of trade point out that sales of catalog 
houses have kept on an even basis. 

Women’s Wear—The recent Golden 
Fleece Revue served to center attention 
on wool goods, and is believed to have 
further stimulated the trend towards 
wool ensembles, tailored suits, and coats 
for spring. Coverts continue active, and 
are expected to sell in excess of a year 
ago. Tricolaines account for a high 
percentage of sales in the woolen branch 
of women’s wear. The ultimate value 
of the Golden Fleece may not become 
apparent until later. Several have men- 


tioned that the demand for sports 
flannels, wool crepes, and summer 
tweeds will come after the spring 


wants of coverts, etc., are satisfied. 
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Staple Cottons Relatively Quiet 


Part-W ool Blankets Average 


74% Lower at Opening 


‘XRAY goods sales last week were 
J relatively small, the principal vol- 
ie being placed early in the week 


: 


when print cloth prices were lower in 


few centers. Since that time con- 
(ditions have been spotty. 
Blankets — Early this week, leading 
producers named prices on _ part-wool 
and all-wool blankets. Staple part- 
wools show an average reduction of 
about 74% from 1929, several individual 
numbers being reduced 22c. a pair. This 
Was a surprise to some who were look- 
ing for new prices approximately 10c. 
per pair less. All-wools showed less of 
a decrease, several averaging 2 to 4% 
over a year ago. Additions and im- 
provements have been made in lines and 
manufacturers are paying greater at- 
tention to quality as well as coloring. 
The Chatham Mfg. Co., have added a 
3}-lb., 66 x 80 and a 3-lb. single to 
their part-wool line, and have increased 
the weight of several all wool singles. 
Two additions to the all-wool line, are 
a 70 x 80, 44-lb. pair, and a 5-lb. pair 
ot higher grade. The blankets sold by 
Leaksville Blankets, Inc., now have a 


minimum size of 70 x 80, with two 
part-wool numbers measuring 72 x 82. 
Greater attention has been paid to color- 
ing and the line of popular priced all- 
wools contains pastel shades heretofore 
found only in higher-priced blankets. 

Print Cloths—Sales have been scat 
tered with 64 x 60, 5.35 yd. at 63c. and 
68 x 72, 4.75 yd. at 7jc. Several have 
been holding for gc. to 4c. higher. 


Sheetings — Bag sheetings continue 
quiet even at attractive prices now 
quoted. Some bids were reported re- 


cently, but offers were too low for mills 
to consider. 

Broadcloths—Activity seemed to cen- 
ter on combed rather than on carded 
qualities. The latter remained quiet and 
practically unchanged, 90x 60s_ being 
quoted at 9c. and 100 x 60s at 98c. 

Fine Goods—Trading in fine goods 
was in sizeable volume at unchanged 
prices. Leaders believed the recent 
curtailment maintained a better tone 
even though pressure from buyers was 
heavy. Dimities were active and con- 
verters generally were interested in 
higher count constructions. 


Silk Openings Slow Up Buying 


Delicacy of Design Marks 


Summer Chiffon Offerings 


I EMAND for broadsilks eased off, 
due to buyer uncertainty about new 
lines. Several important mills held 
immer fabric openings in New York, 
and both cutters and retailers held up 
ordering until they could properly study 
these offerings. Weather for the open- 
ings was far from propitious; it rained 
steadily for several days but that failed 
t) daunt the buyers; they spent an ac- 
tive week scurrying about the New 
York market, viewing various displays. 
Summer Designs Delicate: Of the 
new patterns for summer it might be 
d that delicacy of design was a chief 
ture. The photo-engraving process 
utilized in some exquisite floral 
etiects. The mechanical aim seemed to 
he to achieve the maximum of faintness 
ui] the signal factor was that this was 
ined without loss of clarity. 
hiffons, Sport Silks Stressed: A 
le variety of printed chiffons was 
ol'ered—contradicting the report that 
nts were on the wane. The new 
tfons offer a special appeal, as long 
dress fabrics for afternoon and evening 
inal wear. Pastel tones, black and 
te, and also plain white are high- 
ted. Several attractive new weaves 
included in the sport silks. 


l¢ 


Spot Demand Light But Steady: Cut 


ters and retailers restricted orders to 
immediate needs. There was a fair call 
for the popular spring prints, and 
shantungs were in demand. Orders 


were small. Shantung call is growing, 
but is not expected to become spirited 
for another ten days. There in- 
creased confidence in the spring pros 
pects for spun silk fabrics. 


is 


*“Guildmode” New 
Hosiery Guild Mark 


The name “Guildmcde” has been of 
ficially adopted as the identifying mark 
to be used by members of the Hosiery 
Guild, Inc., on women’s fine gauge silk 
hosiery without seams made in ac- 
cordance with rigid standards to be set 
up by their specifications committee. 
Likewise, the transfer to be used in con- 
junction with this name has been for- 
mally approved. This will carry the 


‘ 


name “Guildmode,” supplemented by the 
words “Certified by Hosiery Guild, 
Inc.” This action was taken Tuesday 


at a meeting of the executive committee 
and board of directors, held at the offices 
of the Guild in New York City. 
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Delaware Rayon Enlarges 
Sales Activity 


Reports to the effect that Delaware 
Rayon Co. had established its own 
sales offices in all textile centers except- 
ing Philadelphia and the South, were 
confirmed Tuesday by Leon H. Ryan, 
general manager, at the company’s plant, 
New Castle, Del. The Delaware Rayon 
Co. has adopted a new direct-selling 
policy, and consistent with this plan the 
firm has opened sales offices in the vari- 
ous districts. 

In the South and Philadelphia, the 
company will continue to be represented 
by James E. Mitchell & Co., formerly 
the exclusive selling agents, it was 
learned. 

Charles W. Rinderman is in charge 
of the New York office at 171 Madison 
Avenue. Walter Kemp heads the Pater- 
son office at 222 Carroll Street. 

The New England office, in New 
Bedford, is managed by Dana H. Gil- 


lingham, and Norman A. Aldrich is in 
charge of the Providence, R. I., office. 
In addition Delaware Rayon has 


established a sales promotion depart- 
ment intended to give practical aid to 
both the weaving and knitting trades 
both in manufacture and design of rayon 
containing materials. This service de- 
partment is composed of Jesse Ullman, 
who makes his headquarters at the New 
York office; Charles Cornell, Jewett 
City, Conn., and George L. Townsend, 
3d, of New Castle, Del. 


New Development in 
Nyanza Yarns For 1930 


The Nyanza Mills have recently de- 
veloped a series of original color com- 
binations in their yarn products based 
upon the new spring colors sponsored 
and adopted by stylists as those assured 
of the greatest popularity for outerwear 
fabrics during the 1930 season. 

These new yarns that are specially 
adapted for knit outer garment fabrics, 
are composed ofa variety of fiber blends 
that include spun rayon, (introduced 
under the copyrighted trade name of 
Nyon ), wool and cotton in various per- 
centages. They are slub dyed. The 
producers state that one of the outstand- 
ing yarn products is composed of 50% 
Nyon and 50% wool. 


D’Olier Yarn Co.. 
Name Changed 


Thomas P. Walker has acquired the 
interest of Franklin D’Olier in the cot- 
ton yarn business that has been con- 
ducted as the D’Olier Yarn Co., 308 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, and the name 
of the company has been changed to the 
Walker Yarn Co., continuing business 
along the same lines at the same address. 
Mr. Walker has been associated with the 
firm since 1898, Col. D’Olier having re- 
tired from active participation in its 
affairs several years ago. 
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Cotton Goods 





MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 


New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool ' 

Friday, Jan. 10 17.35 17.05 9.58 

Saturday, Jan. 11 17.50 17.24 9.50 

Monday, Jan. 13 17.55 17.24 9 60 

Tuesday, Jan. 14 17.45 17.06 9 60 

Wednesday, Jan. 15 17.45 17.06 9.56 

Thursday, Jan. 16 17.40 16.97 9.50 

SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
— Stocks —— 
This Last 

Market Jan.8 Jan. 15 Sales Week Year 

G alvestor 17.20 17.40 7,141 467,155 601,330 

N ew Orl'ns 17.06 9 561 520.989 347,546 

M obile 16.20 16.60 1,973 47,600 44,500 

Savannal 16.85 17.11 1,297 79,006 47,607 

N orfoll 16.88 17.19 3,023 74,082 104,868 

New York. 17.15 17.45 3,100 93,381 67,203 

Augusta 16.63 17.00 1,710 108,41 ¢ 75.265 

Memphis... 16.25 16.50 26,524 439,438 292,009 

St. Louis 16.00 16.25 14,068 25.101 

Houstor 17.00 17.30 14,920 1,123,251 935,01] 
Dallas 16.20 16.45 13,660 
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Cotton Yarn 


COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


Merc. Wp. Merc. Wp. 

iw. Tw. Tw. Tw. 
Se cea e $0.45 -0.46 60s-2..... $0. $5 0.67 
MOOR. s00% -51 = .52 SS ae 25-2 
a .53 - .54 BE. 55.0% -88 - 9 
NE. 0.0 %se .54—- .55 908-2..... 1.00 -1.09 
50s-2...... 58 - .59 100s-2..... 1.09 -1.34 

SINGLES 
12s.. .. $0.383-$0.393 308....... $0. 48}-0. ? 
14s... oe BEB te nes 51} 
re a | | 52-753 
| SSE ae ae Sea 159) 
athe oi a ae nso - 644- “654 
Se -44- .444 70s.. ~743- £75) 
28s... -464- .474 808....... .874- .89 
MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 

a $0.62 -0.64 90s-2.... $1.45 -1.50 
DEORE. ies .63 — .65 100s-2..... 1.75 -1.80 
Se 66 - .67 120e-2..... 2.15 -2.20 
4-2 68 - .70 30s .77 - .80 
i! ee 7t - .73 See -82 ~ .& 
SS eee 73 = .23 Mes cic .87 - 
ES ee 82 - .85 69s.. .94- .99 
PE Gown y 97 -1.00 70s.. 1.10 -1.15 
80s-2.... 1.09 ~1.12 8ve.. 32 -1.37 


COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
(Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply) 








—Peeler —Sakelarides— 

Average Best Average Best 

24s.... $0.51- 0.52 $0.60- 0.61 . $0.71 $0.76 

__ ae ee cae .63-— .64 .74 wy 

Ess s —26- .57 .65- .66 aa 82 

40s.... .61- .62 -69- .70 . 81 4 
458.... .66- .67 .74- .75 . 86 : 

50s.... -71- .72 .79- .80 91 % 

60s.... .81- .82 .89- .90 1.01 1.06 





CURRENT SALES 


Jan. 15 Jan. 8 Jan. 16 CARDED—(Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS 1929 Double carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality 
17 -in., 64x60, Ps. 45-— 4c. 4c. 5;- 53c. SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 
384-in., 64x60,5.24... 63- 7e. 63- 7e. 7ic. - ae 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75... 73- 8c. 7i- 8c. 8i- Bic. a: z s 0. 9 rests —: st e. : 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25... Bic. 83- Bic. 93. Reena ae ie ieee eae 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00... 91- 9)c. 98- Obe. 103-103c. i tN cee i 24 Sct :344- 3 
16s... ~ 303 40s ex. qual. = 3 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00... 8c. 8c. 84-Bic. RE eis co's ...~$0.29 Ss -$0. 36 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00... 9c. 9§-93c. Ofc. | 10-2....... cose = ohh 8 86—SORHZ. 2... 5 - 343 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00... 7hc. 74-7he. Bic. | 12s-2 $0.30 - .30h  360-2...... - .43 
is Suisiaw as - 3: 402-2 ‘i - ‘= 
cake SO ca wae '% 14- 2 40s-2 hi b’k a 
PAJAMA CHECKS 200-2...... 32h- .33 50-2... $0.53 - .54 
36}-in., 72x80,4.70.. 8 83c.° 8-8ie. Bho. | 248-2...... - — -354 603-2 -++.= .62 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 64-70. 63-7c. 74-7ic SINGLE WARPS 
MISCELLANEOUS oe Ta 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. 10}c. 10}-103c. 11 -11}e- | !48-------- eee m 30) 30s. . ~ .35 
Denims, 2.20....... 15e. 15e. 17he: Re oscine «eae ee 40s ex. ‘qual. - .51 
Tickings, 802 .... 19}e. 19kc.  21$-23c. | 208. - .32 
Standard prints.... Ske. Oke. 9c. TWO-PLY WARPS 
Eastern staple ging- 
bams, 27-in. 10c. 10c. 104c ROPE: Gok $0. 293-0. 30 IEE. oa 3s -$0.354 
10s-2...... -30 — .303 OE. <i 26, <sae * Se 
RM ss tos -303- .31 30s-2 $0.374 -— .38 
Cc W ot cake .31- - as oe a ee 7 
ROE i ws einirs keane SME cis a's (<5 cee ae 
otton aste BONE <s a0. : 33 DRE 60 sis -62 -— .63 
ME 5. cia nna sc Se ncdo wanes 144—15 8s-3 and tate: iin and tubes; tinged, .26; white 
Peeler atrips...... 124—13} -284-.29; waste, .25 
Sak. comber.. POR Ree Seis ww ae 124—13} 
Choice willowed ‘fly Sie RRA aie Oe ee 7— 7 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
Choice willowed picker. crtheah eee ae 5 — 6 Bae ete -$0. 28 22s.. $0. 314-0. 32 
ccs eae 153—164 | 10s... $0. 28 - 28 24s... .32h- . 
Linters (mill run)..................... 4— 4 say al . 26s. ae 3a 
White spooler (single) . M—10 | i4........ .29- “204 30s tying... .35- .35 
MOsccssess see oe 30s reg. 36 — . 36} 
. ea - 30 -— 30} 3Cs ex. qual. 39 —- 39% 
Picecsces. soae = Fae ea ; 44- .45 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES BASIS MIDDLING 
Closed -—For Week— (Closed Net Jan. 11 Jan, 4 
Jan. 9 High Low Jan. 15 Change | 19 markets average........... 16.95 16. 50 
January 17.23 17.40 17.05 17.23 DIE snk caea anys nonce es 16.65 16.25 
February. 17.31 17.40 : = 17 7 - + 
March.. 17.42 17.58 17.20 17.36 ™ res QPADT Ue 
April 17.51 17.65 17.40 17.46 —.05 PREMIUM STAPLES 
May 17 4 i o +! - : Zs + First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
— + 84 17.95 17 60 17 71 13 Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
August 17.84 17.93 17.68 17.70 SO RB seococaks ik stk hora eaten kas 20. 45-20. 75¢ 
September 17.85 17.94 17.69 17.69 RO oi. ao ade sh yaar aRins 21. 60-22. 00c. 
October 17.86 17.96 17.63 17.69 17 Ii-in. ‘i oe Kiet ea hei eee o 25. 00-25. 50c. 
November 17.92 18.00 17.73 17.73 19 
December 17.98 18.06 17.74 17.78 20 


For Previous Week 
Week Werk Before 
Memphis total : 17,769 15,334 9,729 
F.o.b. included in total. 15,233 8,947 5,548 
10 markets 81,912 66,772 55,710 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts 34,095 35,939 11,415 
Gross receipts 68,422 66,839 32,591 
otal since Aug. |, net 744,976 603,665 496,780 
Shipments 52,145 58,187 35,522 
Total since Aug. | 1,045,458 932,96] 819,892 
Potal stock : 435,138 289,212 269,570 
Increase for week ; 16,277 8,652 *2.631 
Unsold stock in hands of 
Mempt is factors 61,657 
Decrease for week. 1,564 
* Decrease 
AVERAGE PRICE JAN.-FEB. SHIPMENT 


HARD WESTERN COTTON 


Middling 
Iv in... 204-21 «. 
1 in. to 1% in. 203-21 3c. 
1% in 21 -21ke. 
1 * Scents 6s pes 008 0 e810 23 -24c. 
I} in 264-27}c. 


Basis on New York, March, 


17. 36c. 
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St. Middling 
214-22 c. 
22 -22tc. 
22}-22ic. 
244-25he. 
28 -29c. 


DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
eer 1.05+ .90¢ 1 00¢ 1 25t 1.0! 
DB Mecmae sess .90t .65¢ .90¢ 1 00t «83 
G. M.. aot 060 eC ee 67t 
Ss. M.. . 50t .35¢ .50¢t .50t~ .47t 
8. L. M .75* ao  <o 75* «75 
a WERE pais sa 1.75* 1.50* 1.75% 2 00* 1.70 
&. G. O.** 3.00* 2.50% 2.75% 3 25% 2 he 
CRN eters uh arene 4.00% 3.50% 3.75% 4.25% 3.7% 
YELLOW TINGED 
i . 50* .50¢ .so* .50° .# 
BO se 620 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1 00* 1.00 
M.**.. 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50% 1 60° 
S. L. M.#* 2.50* 2.00* 2 25* 2.25* 2.27 
L. M.**, 3.25* 3.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.15 
YELLOW STAINED 
Ss BE ws 1.50* 1.50* 1.50% 1.50* 1.50 
S. M.**%,. 2.25% 2.25% 2.50% 2.50% 2.35 
FF nse 3.00* 2.75* 3.50* 3.50* 3.1) 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G9? .... 1.75% 1.25*® 1.75% 1.75% 1.65 
S. M.®%.,. 2 25* 2.00% 2.75% 2 75* 2.40 
M.**.. 3.00* 2.50* 3.75* 3 75* 3.1% 


**Grades not deliverable on contract. fOn Middlins 


*Off Middling 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


January-lebruary Shipment c.i.f. Boston = Chant 
Fully good fair Sak............... 30 75 «+02 
Fully good fair to good uppers. 22.25 -0.2 

(By John Malloch & Co) 

Alexandria Soshanas, Jan. 8 ; 
January Sak 27.10 —0l 
February uppers 19.20 —09 
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The Past 
and the Future 


When an organization grows, so that in its field 
it dominates, nationally and internationally - - 


When every hosiery-manufacturing country 
uses its product - - 


When the parent factory assumes such mam- 


moth proportions that it resembles an individual 
township, then - - 


There is a reason for that growth. Ask any 
user of Schubert and Salzer machines - - or us. 


Sold and Serviced in the U. S. A. by 


ALFRED 
HOFMANN 


INCORPORATED 
West New York New Jersey 


-FULit 
FASHIONED 


HOSIERY MACHINES 
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Don’t Be Afraid of Microscope 


(Continued from page 39) 


ake a firm mount; but not as much 
-are need be exercised here as in the 
ase of the brass disk or slide. 

Withdrawing the needle, together with 
he silk, will pull the bundle of fibers 
hrough the cork in the same manner 
is they were drawn through the brass 
lisk. The upper portion of the cork 
nay now be trimmed down to a small 
‘ube as shown in the figure, and with 
i very sharp razor blade, thin slices 
may be cut from this portion of the 
‘ork. Such a slice is shown in Fig. 7A. 
lhe smooth surface should be noted in 
‘ontrast to that presented by the cork 
sections of Fig. 7B. Under a 16 mm. 
objective, the sections prepared by this 
nethod appear as in Fig. 8. 

With closely packed fibers, a firm 
piece of cork, and a very sharp razor, 
plus a certain amount of skill on the 
part of the operator, very thin slices 
may be cut. In fact the slices may be 
prepared so thin that there will be no 
trouble in illuminating them by means 
of transmitted light for examination by 
even a moderately high-powered objec- 
ive such as the 8 mm. This method 
will be found, on the whole, to be of 
perhaps the most general application, 
ind will be referred to again when the 
subjects of fiber and yarn analysis are 
discussed in a later article. 

The accessories required for the prepa- 
ration of cross-sections by the “quick” 
paraffin method are few and inexpensive. 
l‘irst, a source of heat must be available. 
his may be a bunsen burner, an electric 
heater, a steam table, a water bath, or 
vhatever is handy. The bunsen burner 
will be employed in this demonstration. 
In addition, will be needed a pair of 
torceps and a test-tube holder of some 
kind, together with several small test- 
tubes. Some means of supporting the 
tube will also be of assistance. This 
should preferably be of metal, and be 
arranged so as to allow the tube of 
melted paraffin to cool rapidly. An iron 
weight with a hole, slightly larger than 
the diameter of the test-tube, drilled in 
it will be found convenient (Fig. 9). A 
dish of ice water, a new razor blade and 
holder, a few glass slides for the micro- 
scope, and a quantity of paraffin—the 
melting point of which is about 130° F. 
—complete the apparatus. 

To prepare the sections enough of the 
paraffin to nearly fill a small test tube 
is cut into small pieces. The paraffin is 
melted over a bunsen flame, and the 
tube containing the melted wax placed 
in the hole in the iron weight. A bundle 
of parallel fibers is used as in the previ- 
ous methods, but in this case should 
contain as few fibers as possible, con- 
sistent with the determination to be 
made. Wherever possible the fibers 
should be approximately 2 in. long. In 
the case of a yarn, a small piece may 
he cut from the whole sample, and 
treated as will be described. It is some- 
times of assistance to tie a fine filament 


of silk or rayon around the yarn at 
points near the ends of the bundle to 
prevent changes in twist and the fraying 
of fibers. 

The paraffin should be cooled until it 
begins to appear cloudy about one inch 
below the surface of the liquid. Hold 
the specimen by one end and dip it 
vertically into the tube, allowing it to 
pass into the melted paraffin about one 
inch. Agitate it somewhat to get rid 
of any air bubbles between the filaments, 
but avoid touching it against the sides 
of the glass. Before the paraffin begins 
to solidify, remove the sample. If the 
consistency of the wax is correct, the 
specimen should be covered with a thin 
coating of paraffin which has penetrated 
between the fibers, as well as covered the 
surface. Dip quickly into ice water to 
harden the paraffin as rapidly as pos- 
sible. If this is not done, there will be 
difficulty in cutting good sections later. 
Shake off, or wipe lightly away any 
adhering moisture, and dip repeatedly 
into the paraffin. The condition of the 
wax is not so important in these last 
stages. It should not be hot enough to 
re-melt the first coat, nor should the 
paraffin be too cool when the specimen 
is dipped for the first time. 

The first coating of wax is the im- 
portant one, and a few trials will show 
the worker when the paraffin is right. 
Lack of care here cannot be adequately 
remedied later, and a minute or two 
extra at this point is well spent. It is 
possible, of course, to adjust a water 
bath and control it so as to maintain 
just the desired consistency of the par- 
affin, but unless a great many sections 
are to be made on different specimens in 
immediate succession, it is hardly worth 
the additional trouble. 

The successive dippings will build up 
a small “candle” of paraffin from Ye in. 
to 1 in. in diameter, containing the fibers 
in much the same fashion as the wick 
in an ordinary paraffin candle. The 
thicker and stiffer the sample, the larger 
in diameter the candle will have to be, 
in order to furnish adequate support for 
the fibers during the passage of the 
razor. Cool the candle thoroughly in 
ice water before attempting to cut the 
sections. 

To cut sections, hold the candle in a 
vertical position between the thumb and 
fingers of the left hand, having the 
thumb and index finger uppermost. 
Using the upper surface of the index 
finger and thumb as a support for the 
razor blade, draw the razor toward you, 
slicing off as thin a disk as can con- 
veniently be cut. A little practice will 
enable one to make the cut parallel to 
the surface—or, better, perpendicular to 
the axis of the specimen—and thus in- 
sure nearly parallel faces on the small 
disks obtained. 

(This article will be 


continued in an 


early issue of TEXTILE Wor -p.) 
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Silk Association Holds 
58th Annual Dinner 


The fifty-eighth annual dinner cf the 
Silk Association of America, Inc., was 
held Thursday night at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. The scheduled 
speakers were Sir Henry Worth Thorn- 
ton, president of the Canadian National 
Railways and Charles Hanson Towne, 
editor, Harper’s Bazar. H. Schnie- 
wind, Jr., president of the association, 
presided. A full story of the dinner 
will appear in next week’s issue. 


Hosiery Industry Trade 
Practice Conference 


Upwards of 80% of the manufactur- 
ers of ribbed hosiery have been author- 
ized by the Federal Trade Commission 
to hold a trade practice conference for 
adoption of rules of business practice. 
No time or place for the meeting has 
been determined but it is likely to be 
held in Chattanooga. 


New Cheney Chiffons 


Several hundred piece goods buyers 
and cutters on Tuesday attended the 
opening of Cheney Brothers, which was 
held in the firm’s New York City show- 
rooms. The display accented printed 
chiffons, of which a wide variety was 
shown, including “watertints,” a group 
of delicate shadow floral designs, pastels, 
black and white, and all-whites. 


Eliminate Center Filling Loops 
(Continued from page 41) 


given a good clearance, which gives a 
better leverage as the lay moves back 
center. 

Timing the filling stop motion as 
above can be easily accomplished and is 
better done than by trying to time it 
by cams, as is done in some mills. | 
will say from experience that by this 
method a loom can be made to run for 
a long period of time without making 
cloth containing center filling loops, due 
to any incorrect timing of the center 
filling motion. 

In crepes and taffetas the loops are 
not as likely to be caused as in satins, 
for generally in satins the spring is 
tightened slightly more on account of 
the heavy filling under the pick. If the 
parts are not working properly, the 
filling loops will cause a very bad piece, 
as pickers many times pull the loops in 
picking and shift the satin. Pickers 
should be instructed to pick clean and to 
call the attention of the person in charge 
immediately to the slightest sign of 
loops. The defect can thus be overcome 
before causing too much damage. 

Cloth inspectors should be instructed 
while inspecting the material on the 
looms to look on the bottom take-up roll 
for this defect, as it is often the case 
that the defect can be discovered on the 
bottom roll quite readily. 

Fixers should be on the watch for 
this defect and should give any loom 
causing center loops a thorough going 
over after the warp is woven out, re- 
gardless of what caused the loops while 
the loom was in operation. 
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What Better Clothing Means 





ETTER clothing value means 

more than smarter appear- 
ance and longer service, it means 
greater confidence which stimu- 
lates increased buying. 


Ever since the Ram’s Head guar- 
antee was introduced, sales have 
increased, production and em- 
ployment have increased and 
purchasing power enhanced, all 
of which means greater prosperi- 
ty to you and everyone. 





For greater clothing values, de- 
mand Ram’s Head Fabric in the 
suits you buy. 


one GUARANTEED ALL-WOOL 
4 - Fast O)eT pire tai 

ees erica Woolen Company 
American Woolen Company 


Executive Offices: Boston, Mass. 


: Rams Head Fabric 





This label apfears only 


Selling Agency: 


on clothing made from , 
the genuine Ram’s Head American Woolen Co. of New York 


Fabric. Dept. H, 225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Ram's Head Fabrics 


Styles that set the Style 
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Eliminating Spots and Stains 


(Continued from page 33) 


It matters little, how so-called stain- 
less or light in color a _ twister-ring 
grease may be before it is applied to 
the rings. As soon as it is used, small 
metallic particles from the bearing be- 
come diffused through the grease, and it 
soon becomes blackened. When this 
blackened grease becomes twisted into 
the yarn, it requires severe processing 
to remove it. 

Filling which has become soiled by a 
weaver or loom fixer grasping a quill 
with dirty hands or a quill dropping on 
the floor, produces a blackened stain 
which is fairly easy to clean. The grease 
and dirt are not twisted into the yarn, 
but only adhere to the surface. The 
boil-off material can readily penetrate, 
loosen and emulsify this type of stain. 
A surface stain of this type stands out 
more and is blacker than a stain which 
has been twisted into the filling. 

With a fabric as expensive as silk, it 
has been suggested that in the perching 
and examining, any pieces which show 
soiled filling-stains be treated separately, 
that is to say, treat the spot by rubbing 
it gently with gasoline, or better still, 
rub a good soluble-oil solvent into the 
piece. The pieces are then ready for 
the dye-house. In the boil-off the stained 
pieces should receive extra care in han- 
dling so that a stronger boil-off bath can 
be used and the pieces run a little longer. 
If these precautions are taken, the pieces 
can generally be dyed any shade and the 
spots and stains will not be visible. 

Shuttle-marks are a frequent cause of 
second-quality goods. A serious diffi- 
culty with shuttle marks is that many 
times they are not perceptible to the 
naked eye during the weaving or during 
the inspection in the cloth room, but 
stick out like a sore thumb after the 
pieces are finished. 

The most common causes of shuttle 
marks are the shuttle pressing the filling 
against the front part of the box just 
as the shuttle is leaving, and filling be- 
ing rolled under the shuttle as it leaves 
the box. Most shuttle marks appear in 
perpendicular rows, like a column of 
figures, 4 to 4 in. wide. When caused 
by the shuttle pressing the filling against 
the front part of the box, the shuttle 
mark is much longer than the marks 
caused by the filling rolling under the 
shuttle. 

Moisture condensing on the shuttle 
will cause it to become sticky and allow 
it to collect dirt and lint. The least 
little misalignment or improper timing 
which will allow the filling to get out 
of control or the shuttle to be misguided, 
will cause the shuttle to mark the filling. 

Many devices such as tying a piece 
of cloth around the front of the shuttle 
box and changing this as soon as it 
becomes soiled, are effective in prevent- 
ing shuttle marks. Individual types of 


looms can be adjusted in different ways. 
For example, those looms with a binder 
in front of the shuttle box are adjusted 


to eliminate shuttle marks by changing 
the rocker foot so that the push of the 
picker, from the beginning to the end 
will be toward the front of the box. 
Since the rear of the shuttle is always 
in contact with the picker, this adjust- 
ment will have a tendency to force the 
front end of the shuttle toward the reed, 
and the pressing of the filling against 
the shuttle box is avoided. 

In the case of the drop-box loom, the 
adjustment is more simple. In this type 
loom, the picker is guided by a spindle 
and not the picker stick. The spindle 
can be adjusted so as to guide the front 
of the shuttle toward the reed. This will 
prevent the shuttle from pressing the 
filling against the front side of the box. 


“Lamicel”, New Synthetic Straw 


Material, On Market 


Production of a new material some- 
what of the order of synthetic straw is 
announced by the Lamicel Products, 
Inc., of New York City. The product 
is known as “lamicel,” and is suitable 
for use in making hats, lampshades, 
fancy boxes or book covers, or as a sub- 
stitute for artificial horse hair. It can 
be handled on looms or knitting ma- 
chines provided it is slit into yarn sizes, 
it was stated. Lamicel is made from 
rayon or ramie or silk fiber, combined 
with Cellophane. 


Stehli Shows 
New Sport Silks 


Sport silk fabrics for 


the coming 
summer were displayed by _ Stehli 
Brothers, New York, in an informal 
showing Wednesday at their New 
York showrooms. The display in- 
cluded numerous new and_= smart 
weaves. Among the fabrics on exhibi- 
tion were “Basque Stripes,” a satin- 


striped shirting material; Filippino, an 
informal fabric of the shantung family; 
P-K Dots; Iraq; daylight crepe, which 
exemplifies the fashion interest in self- 
colored jacquard figure, and Madras 
Toile, a shirting for feminine wear. 


Illustration Furnished Through 
Courtesy of Bemberg 
The illustration used above the head- 


ing of the article “Textile Industry 
Competes with Itself,” on page 36 of 


the Dec. 28, 1929, issue of TEXTILE 
Wor.Lp, was supplied through the 
courtesy of the American Bemberg 


Corp. but credit line to that company 
was inadvertently omitted. The photo- 
graph showed a model wearing a Bem- 
berg dress and an ermine wrap lined 
with Bemberg, which garments were 
worn at the style show held by the 
American Bemberg Corp. at the Theatre 
Moderne, in the Chanin Building, 


New York. 
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So. N. E. Textile Club Meeting 


The 14lst meeting and dinner of the 
Southern New England Textile Club 
will be held at the Providence-Biltmore 


Hotel, Saturday afternoon, Jan. 25. 
William S. Pepperell will act as toast- 
master. The dinner committee includes 
Frederic W. Howe, John F. Reardon, 
Henry C. Dexter, and Raymond C. 
Munroe. 


National Silk Dyeing Co. Moves 
To New Salesrooms in New York 


National Silk Dyeing Co. is now occu- 
pying new salesrooms in New York. 
The entire tenth floor in the new build- 
ing at the northwest corner of Madison 
Avenue at 32nd Street is devoted to the 
interests of National customers. 

The new salesrooms are a complete 
unit organized to give full service to 
users of dyeing, weighting, finishing and 
printing. Here are consolidated show- 
rooms, designing rooms, style depart- 
ment, and salesrooms. 


Textile Research Course 


at M. I. T. Successful 


The first class of the special course 
in textile research for mill executives, 
research men, and others at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is about to close a suc- 
cessful session. The first class in this 
work was limited to twenty in number 
and was immediately filled. Numerous 
applications were necessarily refused. 

In response to an insistent demand it 
has been decided to run a second session 
of this class beginning Friday, Jan. 24, 
and continuing for six weeks. The en- 
rollment for the present session includes 
representatives from the largest and 
most enterprising mills in New England. 
The second session of the class 
already about half full; and, as before, 
the total number will be limited to 
twenty. 


1S 


Piedmont Colorists Will Meet 
at Greensboro Jan. 25 


The winter meeting of the Piedmont 
Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will be 
held Jan. 25, at the King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C. The banquet is 
scheduled for 6:30 P. M., after whieh 


an interesting program will be pre- 
sented, including as_ the principal 


speakers, Dr. Oakley M. Bishop, from 
the research laboratory of the E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Dr. E. C. Brooks, presi- 
dent of North Carolina State College. 

Light entertainment for the evening 
has been arranged for by Robert W. 
Glenn, Ciba Co., and J. D. Sandridge, 


E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., of 
Greensboro. R. M. Mitchell, superin- 
tendent of dyeing, Proximity Print 


Works, of Greensboro, is chairman of 
the Piedmont Section, while A. R. 
Thompson, Jr., Rohm & Hass Co., 1109 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C., 
is secretary. 
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FAST- DYED FABRICS 


The Better Way to Greater Profits 
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CONSUMER 





. All down the chain of hand- 
lers in the textile industry 
—the call for fast-dyes is 
sounding. If you are not al- 
ready following a fast-dye 
policy, the time to change 

is now. 

























“I demand Fast Colors, 


ae says the Consumer 


“SO DO 1,” says the Retailer 


and so the call comes down the textile tailers who countenance or ignore the 

chain to you. The demand for fast colors deception for a price—and Mr. Darby 

has passed the requesting stage. criticizes them also—but the retailers who 

CUTTER-UP W. D. Darby, writing in the Dry are building long-lived businesses, the re- 

Goods Economist, speaks for the retailers. tailers who count in your calculations, are 

He says, “Many merchants have bought joining hands with the consumer mn de- 

merchandise in good faith as fast color, manding fast colors. They mean business. 

which was not fast color, and have suffered Du Pont Vat Dyes for cotton goods are 

loss through the deception practiced upon enabling many progressive houses to sell a 

them. A custom of describing colors as complete line of fast-dyed fabrics. Du Pont 

fast which are not, in fact, fast, is most laboratories and technical experts are at 

SELLING absurd, and is absolutely unjustifiable.” your command. Let them help you to 
AGENT There are, of course, the backward re- greater profits with fast-dyed fabrics. 


I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY INCORPORATED 
DYESTUFFS DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 






, CONVERTER 


SY FINISHER ff 


REG. U.s. pAT.OFF- 
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Business News 


Ciba Opens Greenville Office 

The Ciba Co. Inc., selling agents for 
dyestuffs, have opened southern offices at 
401-02 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Greenville, S. C., which is in charge of 
J. C. Cosby, a graduate of N. C. State 
College textile school. 


Bachman Bros., Inc., New Plant 


Bachman Co., Inc., 607 Commerce St., 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of knitting mill 
specialties, including humidors, cones and 
bobbins, has begun the construction of their 
new plant at Erie Ave. and M Sts., which 
will cost approximately $250,000. 


Silent Automatic Starts New 
Manufacturing Plant 


The Silent Automatic Corp., oil burners, 
recently moved to its new manufacturing 
plant at 12001 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Walter F. Tant is president of Silent 
\utomatic. 


Allis-Chalmers Opens 
Chattanooga Office 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. announces the 
establishment of a Chattanooga sales office 
in the Tennessee Electric Power Building. 
This office with D. S. Kerr, as representa- 
tiv e in charge and A. I. Richardson, sales 
engineer, will operate as a branch of the 
\tlanta district office under the direction 
of Berrien Moore. district manager. 


Swann Research, Inc., Is Formed 


Swann Research, Inc., with a capital 
of $250,000, has been organized to co-ordi- 
nate the commercial research, laboratory 
research and development work of the sub- 
sidiaries of the Swann Corp., Birmingham, 
\la., which is the holding company for 
various chemical concerns, including Fed- 
eral Phosphorous Co., Federal Abrasive 
Co., Federal Carbide Co., and Southern 
Manganese Corp., all of Anniston, Ala.: 
Jax Plant Food Co., Naphthalene Prod- 
ucts Co., and Birmingham Glass Works, of 
Birmingham; Iliff-Bruff Chemical Co., 
Hoopeston, Ill., and the Providence Chem- 
ical Works, St. Louis, Mo. The research 
laboratories are located at Anniston. 


British Factory Opened 
by Kaumagraph 


_Another stride in the expansion of the 
Kaumagraph Co., New York, is announced 
with the formation of the British Kauma- 
graph Transfers, Ltd., at 14 Lloyd’s House, 
Lloyd’s Street, Manchester, England. 

_ Formation of British Kaumagraph Trans- 
ters, Ltd., was decided upon largely in 
response to an insistent overseas demand 
tor Kaumagraph quality. All the facilities 
of service and research to which American 
users of Kaumagraph Transfers are accus- 
tomed, will now for the first time be avail- 
able abroad and a completely equipped 
factory is already in operation at the above 
address. 

Associated with the British Kaumagraph 
Transfers, Ltd. is the A. R. Brown- 
McFarland Co., Ltd., of 19 St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow. Through their staff- 
operated offices in Glasgow, Manchester, 
London, New Castle-on-Tyne, Antwerp, 
New York, Tokio, Koba, Yokahoma and 


Osaka, as well as through Kaumagraph’s 
own offices in Paris, in charge of John 
Oxley, the facilities of the Kaumagraph 
Co. and British Kaumagraph will be made 
available not only in Great Britain and 
the Continent, but throughout the Orient 
as well. 

Trowbridge Marston, president of the 
Kaumagraph Co., recently returned from 
a ten weeks’ trip to England, where he 
supervised the organization of the new 
company and organized the production of 
the new plant. 


Mercerizing Loose Cotton 


A communication from Barcelona, Spain, 
states that trials performed in the plant of 
Sucesor de B. Brutau have demonstrated 
that American cotton may be mercerized 
in the loose state. The method of treating 
unspun cotton developed by Charles Ahnert 
has been used for some months in the 
mercerization of Egyptian cotton, but it is 
only recently that American cotton has been 
processed in this manner. Statements made 
by Paul H. Simon, 304 West 30th St., 
New York, the American representative of 
the inventor, indicate that the process re- 
sults in a soft and lustrous product of 
guaranteed evenness. 

It is reported that cotton spinners in 
this country have shown a keen interest 
in this method and that negotiations for the 
American rights are impending. Full de- 
tails of the process and equipment will be 
published in an early issue of TEXTILE 


W orp. 


® 


Textile Patents 


Bopsstn braiding carrier, Multiple. 1,742,- 
359. M. Krissiep, Wyomissing, Pa. As- 
signed to Textile Machine Works, 
Wyomissing, Pa. 

Bospin — stripper, Pneumatic. — 1,743,075. 
J. E. Menard, Blackstone, Mass. As- 
signed to Terrell Machine Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CELLULOSE esters and the manufacture 
thereof. 1,742,611. G. W. Miles, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and J. C. Dreyfus, New York 
City. Assigned to Celanese Corp. of 
America. 

Cotton-GIN attachment. 1,742,812. R. C. 
Huneycutt, Stanfield, N. C. 

Corton picker. 1,742,493. H. N. Berry, 
Greenville, Miss. Assigned to Cotton 
Harvester Corp. of America, Greenville, 
Miss. 

Faprics, Machine for treating. 
T. A. Bryson and J. J. McKeon, Troy, 
N. Y. Assigned to Tolhurst Machine 
Works, Troy, N. Y. 

KNITTING machine. 1,742,925. 
ler, Cumberland, R. I. 

KNITTING machine, Circular. 1,742,255. 
R. G. Jennings, Elmira, N. Y. Assigned 
to R. G. Jennings Yarn Cleaning Machine 
Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Loom. 1,742,891. G. B. Ambler, Leomin- 
ster, Mass. Assigned to Whitney Car- 
riage Co., Leominster, Mass. 

Loom picker. 1,743,061. J. H. Chad- 
bourne, Charlotte, N. C. Assigned to 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn. 

Loom, Protector for. 1,742,882. E. W. 
Stone, Longmeadow, Mass. Assigned to 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. 

Pite-Fapric loom. 1,742,881. E. W. 
Stone, Longmeadow, Mass. Assigned to 


1,742,196. 


M. C. Mil- 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. 
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Obituary 


Robert E. Haynes 


Robert E. Haynes, son of the late R. R. 
Haynes, founder and builder of Cliffside, 
N. C., died suddenly at Cliffside, Jan. 9, 
from a heart attack, at the age of 50. He 
was a large stockholder in the Cliffside 
Mills, of which his brother, Charles 
Haynes, is president. He is survived by 
his wife, three children, four sisters and 
two other brothers. 


Claude B. Gresham 


Claude B. Gresham, manager of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) plant of the Griffin Knitting 
Mills, died in Griffin, Ga., at the home of 
his brother, J. W. Gresham, vice-president 
of the company. Mr. Gresham, who was 
born 40 years ago in Macon, Ga., went 
to Griffin as a boy, and entered the knit- 
ting company with which he was asso- 
ciated for the remainder of his life. He 
was manager of the Atlanta branch of the 
company from its establishment. 


William F. Bradshaw 


William F. Bradshaw, vice-president of 
the Paducah (Ky.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
was found dead recently in his office in that 
city. Mr. Bradshaw, who was 54 years 
old, was also president of the First National 

}ank of Paducah and vice-president of the 
Paducah Newspapers, Inc. His widow and 
one daughter survive him. 


Charles G. Rogers 


Charles G. Rogers, president of the Lock- 
port Cotton Batting Co., manufacturers of 
cotton and wool batting, Lockport, New 
York, died at a Memphis (Tenn.) hotel, 
following a three weeks’ illness with in- 
fluenza. Mr. Rogers was a_ trequent 
visitor to the Memphis cotton linter trade. 
He is survived by his wife and brother. 


William C. Bobst 


William C. Bobst, formerly a prominent 
hosiery manufacturer of Reading, Pa., died 
suddenly in Reading, Jan. 9, from acci- 
dental asphyxiation. He was 65 years old. 
In his youth he was manager of the hosiery 
mill operated by his father, the late Wil- 
liam J. Bobst, which he later inherited 
and himself operated for many years. He 
is survived by one daughter and two sisters. 


G. W. Delaperriere 


Dr. G. W. Delaperriere, president of the 
Barrow County Cotton Mills, Windsor, Ga., 
died recently, folowing a short illness. Mr. 
Delaperriere, who was 72 years old, was a 
director of the Windsor National Bank and 
a stockholder in many Windsor enter- 
prises, in addition to maintaining his prac- 
tice as a physician. 


Albert Richards 
29 


Albert Richards, who was for 32 years 
a foreman for the Utica Willowvale 
Bleaching Co., Chadwicks, N. Y., died at 
his home in that city on Jan. 10. He was 
born in Wiltshire, England, eighty-nine 
years ago. He retired from work at the 
Utica Willowvale plant in 1916. 


Ellis Hannan 


Ellis Hannan, overseer of spinning at 
Chedwick Haskin Mill No. 3, Charlotte, 
N. C., died recently after a short illness. 
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